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THE  ENLISTED  RANKS  IN  THE  ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMY  '  'V- 

Since  January,  1973,  the  United  Sta^tes  has  sought  to  .accomplish  what  it  ' 
has  never  attempted  before  --  to  maintain  over  two  million  persons  on  kctive 
military  duty  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Five  years  after  the  end  of . conscription, 
the  all-volunteer  force  has  been  £inalyzed,  attacked,  and  defended  in  a  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  series  of' books,  reports,  eurticles,  and  Congressional  hearings. 

The  commentators  tend  to  divide  into  two  groups.  On  the  one  side,  there  are 

♦ 

those  who  convey  their  belief  that  the  all-volunteer  force  is  a, success  which 
at  most  requires  only,  certain  changes  in  personnel  management  policies.,  On 
the  other,  there  are  those  who  see  little  prospect  of  a  viable  defense  force 
short  of  returning  to  a  form  of  compulsory  military  service.  I  place  myself 
in  neither  camp. 

This  study  focuses  on  that  component  of  the  all-volunteer  force  which  re¬ 
lied  most  directly  on  the  draft  —  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the  Army;  and  it  is 
this  part  of  the  military  system  where  the  outcomes  of  all-volunteer  recruit¬ 
ment  are  most  quickly  evident.  It  is  important  to  stress,  however,  that  all 
services  were  beneficiaries  of  the  selective  service  system.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  forty  percent  of  all  volunteu'y  accessions  into  the  military  in  the 
peacetime  years  between  the  wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  were  draft  motivated. 

The  draft  was  also  the  major  impetus  for  recruitment  into  the  ROTC  and  re¬ 
serve/guard  units.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the  Army,  the 
largest  of  the  services,  which  most  clearly  focus  the  conditions  bearing 


upon  the  viability  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  ,V  : 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  it  unfair  and  a  gross  exaggeration  to- 

characterize  the  all-volunteer  Army  as  being  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Certainly, 

* 

Army  recruiters  have  accomplished  a  task  of  immense  proportions  in . the  all-vol¬ 
unteer  era.  The  Army  of  the  late  1970s,  moreover,  by  many  indicators,  whether 
unit  effectiveness,  disciplinary  rates,  or  race  relations,  is  noticeably  im- 
proved  over  the  Army  of  the  eairly  1970s.  To  place  the  all-volunteer  experience 
in  a  more  balanced  light,  however,  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  immediate 
pre-Vietnam  period  as  a  benchmark  rather  than  1970-73i  ^be  worst  times  in 
modern  Army  history.  Furthermore,  as  the  information  to  be  presented  will 
show,  enlistment  of  an  Army  primarily  based  on  marketplace  competition  most 
likely  cannot" insure  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  entrants  and  may  well 
have  a  corrosive  effect  on  service  integrity.  To  raise  questions  as  to  the 
future  viability  of  the  all-volunteer  force,  however,  is  not  to  advocate 
restoration  of  conscription.  The  choices  in  front  of  us  are  not  limited  to 
either  tinkering  with  the  all-volunteer  status  quo,  on  the  one  haind,  or  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  draft,  on  the  other.  An  informed  discussion  of  such  choices  must 
be  supported  by  careful  sociological  analysis,  organizational  insight,  and 
honest  presentation  of  empirical  data.  This  is  the  task  now  before  us. 

The  plan  of  this  study  is  straight  forward.  First,  data  from  the  end 
of  the  draft  through  1977  are  given  on  the  social  background  of  the  Army  en¬ 
listed  ranks.  Whenever  possible,  comparable  data  are  presented  from  the  early 
1960s  in  order  to  assess  demographic  trends  over  two  peacetime  periods.  Sec¬ 
ond,  there  is  a  conceptual  overview  of  organizational  trends  within  the  Army 
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before  and  after  the  end  of  conscription.  Though  organizational  developments 
vary  somewhat  between  the  services,  they  do  share  basic  commonalities.  Third, 

an  account  of  contemporary  enlisted  culture  is  offered.  This  goes  beyond 

I 

statistical  and  conceptual  formulations  by  looking  at  actual  enlisted  life  in 
the  all-volunteer  Army.  Fourth,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  controversial 
issue  of  "representativeness"  suid  how  this  relate?  to  soldierly  performance. 
Finally,  in  an  effort  to  counterweigh  prevailing  econometric  analyses  of  the 
all-volunteer  force,  military  service  in  the  rariiJcs  is  linked  to  broader  ques¬ 
tions  of  citizen  participation  and  national  service. 


I.  DEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS 

Each  year  since  the  end  of  the  draft  the  armed  forces  have  been  seeking  to 
recruit  between  400,000  and  430,000  enlisted  persons,  virtually  all  between  the 
ages  of  17  to  21  years  old.  Of  the  meiles  in  that  age  bracket,  only  about  a 
quarter  are  considered  "quailified  and  eligible,"  that  is,  physically,  raented- 
ly,  and  morally  fit  and  likely  to  be  available  for  military  service  (i.e.  ex¬ 
cluding  full-time  students,  those  already  in  the  military,  veterans,  or  insti¬ 
tutionalized).^  Thus  it  is  calculated  that  about  three  in  ten  qualified  and 
eligible  males  must  be  recruited  from  each  annual  cohort  to  maintain  an  active 
duty  force  slightly  over  two  million  persons. 

The  Army  has  been  recruiting  between  l80,000  ahd  200,000  enlisted  persons 
annually  since  1973-  In  FY  1977,  the  Array  recruited  l8l,000  persons  of  whom 
85  percent  were  non-prior-service  males,  7  percent  prior-service  males,  and  8 
percent  non-prior-service  females.  On  the  whole,  the  number  of  entrants  into 
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the  all-volunteer  Army  have  matched  recruitment  objectives.  It  is  true  that  a 
major  shortfall  of  23,000  was  experienced  in  FY  197^,  the  first  year  of  the 
all-volunteer  Army,  but  recruitment  achievements  in  subsequent  years  have  met 
or  been  close  to  enlistment  goals.  (In  FY  1977,  the  Array  fell  4,000  short 
of  its  recruitment  target.)  The  overall  size  of  the  Army,  however,  has  been 
reduced  from  an  active-duty  strength  averaging  920,000  in  the  1960-64  period 
to  782,000  at  the  end  of  FY  1977- 

While  recruitment  objectives  in  the  all-volunteer  Army  have  generally  been 
achieved  up  to  the  present,  inescapable  demographic  constraints  appear  on  the 
immediate  horizon.  In  1977,  some  2.14  million  males  reached  age  I8,  in  I98O 
the  figure  will  decline  slightly  to  2.13  million,  and  then  drop  precipitously 
to  1.8  million  by  I985,  and  1.7  million  by  1990.  Inasmuch  as  the  recruitment 
pool  consists  overwhelmingly  of  non-prior-service  (NFS)  ma;.es,  this  is  the 
group  with  which  most  of  the  enusing  discussion  will  deal.  The  increasing 
role  of  women  in  the  all-volunteer  Array  will  also  draw  our  attention. 

Educational  Levels.  The  educational  levels  of  male  enlistees  in  the  all= 
volunteer  Army  are  markedly  Hower  than  either  the  equivalent  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  or  the  Army  entrants  of  1964,  the  last  peacetime  year  before  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  (Because  of  higher  draft  calls,  educational  levels  of  Army  acces¬ 
sions  increased  during  the  war  years  of  Vietnam.)  As  reported  in  Table  1, 

43.9  percent  of  NFS  males  in  FY  1977  did  not  possess  a  high  school  diploma. 
This  con^jares  with  25.4  percent  of  nineteen-year-old  males  in  the  general 
population,  suid  28.7  percent  of  draftees  and  59-9  percent  of  enlistees  in 
1964.  The  contrast  between  the  educational  levels  of  the  all-volunteer  Army 
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and  the  peacetime  draft  Army  is  more  glaring  when  placed  in  the  context  of  the 

overall  increase  for  male  high  school  graduates,  aged  l8  to  21  years,  in  the 

2 

recent  past;  from  64  percent  in  196?  to  72  percent  in  1975*  This  is  to  say 
that  while  the  national  trend  has  been  toward  improving  high-school  graduation 
rates,  Army  accessions  are  going  the  other  way. 

[Table  1  About  Here] 

The  data  given  in  Table  1  also  reveal  an  even  sharper  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Army  entrants  with  some  college  between  the  pre-  and  post-Vietnam 
periods.  Where  17*2  percent  of  the  draftees  amd  13-9  percent  of  the  enlistees 
in  1964  had  some  college,  the  corresponding  figure  is  4.9  percent  of  the  FY 
1977  enlistees.  Not  only  did  the  draft  directly  bring  a  sizeable  college 
element  into  the  ranks,  but  it  also  served  as  an  impetus  for  draft-motivated 
volunteers  who  were  educated  beyond  high  school.  The  1964  accession  data,  if 
anything,  understate  the  infusion  of  college  enlisted  men  into  the  ranks  of 
the  pre-Vietnam  Army.  During  the  small  cohort  years  of  the  mid-1950s  to  the 
early  1960s  --  the  time  when  Depression  babies  had  reached  military  age  — 
college  graduates  were  more  likely  to  be  drafted  than  in  any  period  since 
World  War  II.  (Survey  data  based  on  1962  Army  entrants  show  24.7  percent 
of  draftees  had  some  college.) 

Racial  Composition.  The  rising  proportion  of  black  entrants  has  genera¬ 
ted  more  controversy  than  any  other  topic  in  the  debate  on  the  all-volunteer 
force. This  topic  has  been  particularly  sensitive  with  regard  to  the  Array 
enlisted  ranks.  In  the  early  1960e,  blacks  accounted  for  about  12  percent  of 
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Table  1.  EDUCATIC»IAL  I£VELS  OF  ARMY  MALE  ENTRANTS  (non-prior  service)  AND 
19- YEAR-OLD  AMERICAN  MALES. 


Educational 

Level 

1964 

Draftees 

1964 

Enlistees 

FY  1977 
Enlistees 

19-Year-Old 
Males  (1976) 

Some  College 

17.2 

13.9 

4.9 

23.0 

High  School 
Graduate 

54.1 

46.2 

51.2 

51.6 

Non-High  School 
Graduate 

28.7 

39.9 

45.9 

25.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Accession  data  from  Department  of  Army  statistics;  Civilian  data  from 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  P-20,  No.  295» 
p.  59. 
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Army  enlisted  entrants,  a  figure  corresponding  with  the  black  share  of  the 
18-24  year  age  group  in  the  total  population.  During  most  of  the  war  years 
in  Vietnam,  blacks  made  up  about  15  percent  of  Army  accessions.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  all-volunteer  Army,  the  proportion  of  blacks  has  more  than 
doubled  over  pre-Vietnam  levels.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  black  accessions  reach¬ 
ed  31.9  percent  of  NFS  males  in  1977-  Although  the  number  of  other  minorities 
is  not  as  reliably  tabulated,  a  figure  of  at  least  five  percent,  principally 
Hispanic,  would  be  a  cautious  estimate.  In  other  words,  over  a  third  of  the 
men  now  entering  the  Army's  enlisted  ranks  are  from  minority  groups. 

[Table  2  About  HereJ 

Within  the  enlisted  ranks  racicil  content  vauries  by  branch  and  career 

4 

management  field.  The  following  figures  pertain  to  early  1977-  Black  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  combat  arms  is  about  24  percent.  Thus,  even  though  blacks 
comprise  more  than  30  percent  of  the  strength  in  four  divisions  and  are  in 
the  majority  in  some  battalions,  it  cannot  be  categorically  stated  that 
blacks  are  overrepresented  in  the  combat  arms  in  terms  of  total  enlisted 
blacks.  Of  course,  blacks  are  overly  proportionate  in  the  combat  arms  in 
relation  to  their  numbers  in  American  society,  butthis  is  because  whites  are 
underrepresented  in  the  6LLl-:voliinteer  Army.  Within  the  Army,  however,  it  is 
in  support  units  where  racial  inbalance  is  most  clearly  evident.  Blacks  tend 
to  be  concentrated  in  low  skill  fields:  48.5  percent  in  petroleum  handling, 
4l,7  percent  in  supply,  euid  40.2  percent  in  wire  maintenance.  Whites,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  disproportionately  found  in  such  high  skill  fields  as  inter- 


Tabl*  2.  BLACK  PROPORTION  OF  ARMY  MALE  ENLISTEES  (non-prior  service). 


Tear 


Percentage  Black 


1973 

26.8 

1974 

26.5 

1975 

22.0 

1976 

27.6 

1977  (thru  Nov.) 

31.9 

Source:  Department  of  Army  statistics. 
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cept  equipment,  signed,  intelligence,  aviation,  and  electronics. 

Th6  cheuiging  racial  composition  of  the  Army  from  before  the  Vietnam 
War  to  the  present  is  shown  in  Table  3*  Blacks  made  up  11.8  percent  of 
enlisted  personnel  in  1964,  17«5  percent  in  1972,  and  25*8  percent  in  mid- 
1977*  Even  at  senior  noncom  levels  (E7~E9)  blacks  are  considerably  better 
represented  in  1977  than  at  any  earlier  time.  The  proportion  of  black  noncoms 
can  be  expected  to  increase  further  owing  to  the  higher  than  average  reanlist- 
ment  rate  of  black  soldiers.  In  FT  1977»  reenlistments  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term,  were  48.5  percent  for  blacks  and  30.6  percent  for  whites.^  Blacks  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  underrepresented  at  the  officer  corps  at  all  levels  although  the 
direction  of  change  is  towaird  greater  black  participation.  Army  projections 
are  for  black  officer  entrants  to  exceed  20  percent  by  the  end  of  1979* 

Whether  this  goal  will  be  achieved  remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  certainly 
has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  newly  commissioned  black  officers  since  the  start 
of  the  all-volunteer  Array. 

[Table  3  About  HereJ 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  trend  toward  increasing  black  content 
in  the  Army  predates  the  all-volunteer  force.  The  rising  percentage  of  blacks 
operates  somewhat  independently  of  the  end  of  conscription  and  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  in  part  to  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  proportion  of  blacks  eligible 
for  military  service,  specifically,  the  increasing  number  of  black  high  school 
graduates  and  the  larger  percentage  of  blacks  placing  in  the  upper  levels  of 
the  mental  aptitude  tests  required  for  service  entry. There  is  also  the  com- 
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Tabl«  3.  BLACK  PAKTICIPATICW  IN  THE  ARMY  BY  GRADE 


1964  1972  1977 


Officers : 


0*7  and  above 

— 

1.8 

2.7 

0-6 

.2 

1.5 

3.8 

0-5 

1.1 

5.3 

5.0 

0-4 

3.5 

5.0 

5.0 

0-3 

5.1 

3.9 

5.3 

0-2 

3.6 

3.4 

8.1 

0-1 

2.6 

2.2 

9.8 

Warrant 

2.8 

4.5 

5.9 

Total  Officers 

53 

53 

Elnlisted: 

E-9 

3.3 

8.6 

16.3 

E-8 

5.8 

14.4 

20.1 

E-7 

7.9 

19.9 

24.3 

E-6 

12.2 

23.9 

20.7 

E-5 

14.8 

16.9 

22.4 

E-4 

12.5 

14.1 

25.7 

E-3 

11.9 

16.7 

28.8 

E-2 

11.6 

18.5 

30.5 

£-1 

6.4 

18.4 

29.5 

Total  Enlisted 

113 

173 

33 

Note:  1964  and  1972  figures  as  of  Dec.  31;  1977  figures  as  of  31  July. 
Source:  Departaent  of  Army  statistics. 
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bined  push  of  the  astoundingly  high  unemployment  rate  among  black  youth  and 
the  pull  of  an  institution  which  has  gone  further  than  any  other  to  attack 
racism. 

Race  and  Education.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  educational 
levels  of  blacks  in  America  have  trailed  far  behind  that  of  whites.  The 
trend,  however,  has  been  toward  a  narrowing  of  the  gap.  Looking  at  males 
age  19  in  1970,  for  example,  44.1  percent  of  blacks  compared  to  12.9  percent 
of  whites  had  not  completed  high  school.  By  1974,  the  high  school  dropout 
rate  for  blacks  had  declined  to  30.6  percent  while  the  white  rate  increased 

Q 

to  18.4  percent.  Still  even  for  the  more  recent  figures,  black  educational 
attainment  contrasts  markedly  with  that  of  whites. 

Contrary  to  national  patterns,  however,  the  intersect  of  race  and  educa¬ 
tion  is  quite  different  among  male  entrauits  in  the  all-volunteer  Army.  Since 
the  end  of  the  draft,  the  proportion  of  black  high  school  graduates  entering 
the  Army  has  exceeded  that  of  whites,  and  this  is  a  trend  that  is  becoming 
more  pronounced.  In  FY  1977,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  high  school  graduates  ac¬ 
counted  for  60.5  percent  of  entering  blacks  compared  to  40  percent  of  entering 
whites.^  In  point  of  fact,  today’s  Army  enlisted  ranks  is  the  only  major 
arena  in  American  society  where  black  educational  levels  surpass  that  of 
whites,  and  by  quite  a  significant  margin! 

[Table  4  About  Here] 

What  may  be  happening  in  the  all-volunteer  Army,  I  suggest,  is  something 
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Table  4.  EERCENTAGEE  OF  HIGH  SCHCX>L  GRADUATES  OF  ARMY  MAI£  ENLISTEES  BY  RACE 
(non-prior  service). 


Fiscal  Year 

Black 

White 

1974 

47.6 

46.2 

1975 

59.4 

46.9 

1976* 

63.6 

47.1 

1977 

60.5 

40.0 

*  Includes  transition  quarter  July-Sept.,  1976. 


Source:  U.S.  Aray  Recruitment  Command. 
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like  the  following.  Whereas  the  black  soldier  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
black  conununity  in  terms  of  education  and  social  background,  white  entrants  of 
recent  years  are  coming  from  the  least  educated  sectors  of  the  white  community. 
My  stays  with  Army  line  units  also  leave  the  distinct  impression  that  many  of 
our  young  enlisted  white  soldiers  are  coming  from  non-metropolitans  areas.  I 
am  even  more  impressed  by  what  I  do  not  often  find  in  line  units  --  urban  and 
suburban  white  soldiers  of  middle-class  origins.  In  other  words,  the  all-volun¬ 
teer  Army  is  attracting  not  only  a  disproportionate  number  of  minorities,  but 
also  an  unrepresentative  segment  of  white  youth,  who,  if  anything,  are  even  more 
uncharacteristic  of  the  broader  social  mix  than  are  our  minority  soldiers. 

Though  put  far  too  crassly,  there  is  an  insight  in  the  assessment  given  me  by 
a  longtime  German  employee  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe;  "In  the  volunteer  Army 
you  are  recruiting  the  best  of  the  blacks  and  the  worst  of  the  whites. 

Mental  Aptitude  Levels.  All  recruits  are  classified  into  mental  aptitude 
levels  according  to  their  score  on  entrance  tests,  formerly  known  as  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQjr)  and  more  recently  as  the  Armed  Service  Voca¬ 
tional  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB).  The  tested  population  is  categorized  into 
percentile  groups:  I,  100-93;  H,  92-65;  IHA,  65-50;  IIIB,  IV,  30-10; 

and  V,  9-0.  The  Army  in  competition  with  the  other  services  seeks  to  recruit 
from  the  average  and  above  portions  of  the  mental  aptitude  spectrum.  (Cate¬ 
gory  V  individuals  are  not  eligible  to  join  the  services.)  By  and  large,  the 
Army  has  achieved  its  goals  since  the  end  of  the  draft.  Table  5  shows  that 
close  to  nine  in  ten  NFS  male  entrants  since  FY  1975  have  been  in  category 
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IIIB  or  above;  and,  excepting  FY  1977*  about  half  of  the  entrauits  were  in 
categories  I  through  IIIA,  which  constitute  the  top  50  percentile.  Supple- 
mentaa*y  data  show,  moreover,  that  in  comparison  with  the  draft  Army  of  the 
pre-Vietnam  period,  there  has  been  a  decided  shift  toward  the  middle  raenteil 
levels  in  the  all-volunteer  Army.'  Category  I  made  up  about  8  percent  of  en¬ 
trants  in  the  early  1960s  compared  to  2  percent  in  the  late  1970s;  over  the 
same  period,  category  IV  entrants  decreased  from  about  17  to  10  percent. 

[Table  5  About  HereJ 

The  usefulness  of  mental  aptitude  scores  to  evaluate  soldierly  potential 
has  become  intertwined  with  the  controversy  over  the  inappropriate  characteri¬ 
zation  of  racial  groups  by  their  differential  performance  on  "intelligence" 
tests. The  replacement  of  the  AFQT  by  the  ASVAB  was  an  effort  toward  elimina¬ 
tion  of  "cultural  bias"  in  earlier  tests.  As  a  result,  "the  observed  effect 
was  clearly  substantial:  the  nonblack  Category  I-III  percentage  hardly  changed, 
but  thb  black  Category  I-III  percentage  increased  by  nearly  50  percent. 

The  appropriateness  of  using  mental  aptitude  scores  to  assess  the  all-volun¬ 
teer  Army  presents  other  difficulaties  as  well.  A  sophisticated  euid  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  racial  differences  in  promotion  progress  found  that  black 

enlisted  men  had  slower  promotion  rates  than  their  white  counterparts  even 

12  ... 

when  mental  group  level  was  held  constant.  Also,  as  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  later,  formal  educational  levels  are  a  much  more  powerful  predictor  of) 

■'i 

almost  all  measures  of  enlisted  performance  than  mental  group  level. 
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Table  3-  HENTAL  APTITUDE 

1£VELS 

OF  ARMY  MAI£ 

ENLISTEES  (non-prior  service). 

Fiscal  Tear 

I-IIIA 

IIIB 

IV 

1974 

47.3 

55.2 

19.5 

1975 

48.3 

40.8 

10.9 

1976* 

51.2 

40.3 

8.5 

1977 

40.4 

49.6 

10.0 

*  Includes  transition  quarter  July-Sept.,  1976 


Source :  Departaent  of  Army  statistics . 


Marital  Status.  Though  usually  uncommented  upon  by  students  of  all-volun¬ 
teer  trends,  a  most  dramatic  change  has  been  in  the  marital  composition  of  the 
Army.  Fron  1965  to  1976,  as  shown  in  Table  6,  the  proportion  of  married  en¬ 
listed  men  increased  from  36.4  to  56.9  percent.  Over  the  same  period,  the 
average  number  of  dependents  per  enlisted  man  increased  from  1.02  to  2.4?. 

These  significant  changes  have  occurred  only  since  the  end  of  the  draft  in  1973' 
The  figures  are  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  they  reflect  almost  entirely 
a  change  in  the  marital  composition  of  the  junior  enlisted  ranks.  In  1977 i 
45.7  percent  of  E-4s,  the  modal  lower  enlisted  pay  grade,  were  married.  Though 
comparable  data  by  pay  grade  are  not  available  for  the  pre-Vietnam  period,  the 
number  of  married  junior  EM  was  certainly  a  much  smaller  fraction  than  current 

levels. 

[Table  6  About  HereJ 

The  changes  in  the  marital  composition  of  the  enlisted  ranks  runs  direct¬ 
ly  counter  to  national  trends.  Table  7  summarizes  some  of  the  relevant  data. 
From  i960  to  1976,  the  median  age  of  males  at  first  marriage  increased  by 
one  year,  and  the  number  of  never  married  men  at  age  22  rose  from  51-6  to 
61.1  percent.  An  anomaly  is  evident,  however.  The  number  of  never  married 
men  at  age  19  —  typical  recruitment  age  —  actually  decreases  slightly  in 

recent  years. 


I 


[Table  7  About  HereJ 


Table  6.  MARITAL  AND  FAMILY  STATUS  OF  ARMY  ENLISTED  MEN,  1965  AND  1976 


Y«ar  Percent  Married  Number  of  Dependents 

Per  Enlisted  Man 


1965  36.4  1.02 

1976  56.9  2-47 


Source:  Department  of  Defense  statistics. 
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T«bl«  7.  HAHITAL  fiTATDS  OF  AMEKICAM  MAIJSS. 


Toar 

Modian  Ago  at 

Firat  Narriaga 

Ptrcant  Ntvar 
Marriad,  Aga  19 

Parcant  Navar 

Marriad,  Aga  22 

i960 

22.8 

87.1 

51.6 

1970 

23.2 

89.9 

52.3 

1976 

23.8 

87.9 

61.6 

Sourc*:  U.S.  Bureau  of  tho  Conaus,  Curront  Population  Ropor^t  P-20i  No.  3O6, 

pp.  1-3. 
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The  anomely  revealed  by  the  census  data  on  marriage  rates  -  generally  la¬ 
ter  marriages  coexisting  »ith  an  increase  in  19-year-old  marriages  -  is  striking 
because  it  parallels  the  previously  described  educational  data  -  generally 
rising  educational  levels  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  high-school  dropout 
rate  for  19-year-old  white  maes.  These  anomaies  in  the  census  data  suggest, 
in  effect,  that  we  now  have  two  quite  different  youth  -^rot/fS  within 
wate  population.  One  group,  the  numerica  majority  with  middle-class  origins 
or  aspirations,  is  characterized  by  increasing  educationa  attainment  and  later 
marriage.  The  other  group,  with  declining  educationa  levels  and  propensity 
to  enter  young  marriages,  seems  headed  toward  a  marginal  position  both  in  class 
and  culture  terms.  It  is  from  this  latter  white  group,  aong  with  racial 
minorities,  that  the  ai-volunteer  Army  has  been  overrecruiting. 

Women.  Perhaps  no  change  in  the  makeup  of  the  al-volunteer  force  has 
received  as  much  media  attention  as  the  growing  numbers  and  role  of  women 
soldiers.  A  strong  argument  could  be  made  that  it  has  been  the  sharp  rise  in 
the  number  of  femae  entrants,  nearly  al  of  whom  possess  high  school  diplomas, 
which  has  been  the  margin  of  success  in  the  al-volunteer  Army.  As  given  in 
Table  8,  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  enlisted  ranks  has  climbed  from  .9 
percent  in  1964  to  6.7  percent  in  1977.  me  racia  composition  of  enlisted 
women  -  24.2  percent  black  in  1977  -  ia  equivaent  with  that  of  enlisted  men. 
Table  9  shows  femaes  account  for  about  eight  to  nine  percent  of  ai  enlisted 
accessions  in  recent  years.  This  is  slightly  below  the  ten  percent  femae  of 
its  active  strength  which  the  Army  envisions  in  the  next  five  years.  A  Brook 
ings  Institution  study,  however,  has  estimated  that  close  to  a  quarter  of  ai 


Institution  study,  however,  has 
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enlisted  personnel  could  be  female  without  major  changes  in  current  assign- 

, .  .  13 

ment  policies. 

[Table  8  About  Here] 

[Table  9  About  HereJ 

The  increasing  utillisation  of  women  in  the  all-volunteer  Army  is  an  in¬ 
disputable  fact.  Starting  in  the  early  1970s  virtually  every  occupational 
specialty  has  been  opened  up  to  women  except  those  in  the  combat  arms.  Hiere 
has  also  been  an  elimination  of  discriminatory  practices:  in  1971.  the  Army 
lifted  its  ban  on  the  enlistment  of  married  women;  in  1973,  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  required  that  married  women  in  the  military  get  the  same  family  al¬ 
lowances  that  married  men  have  long  received,  in  1975.  the  Army  dropped  its 
policy  of  discharging  women  soldiers  who  became  mothers;  and  in  1976,  the 
minimum  l8-year-old  enlistment  age  for  women  was  lowered  to  17  -  the  same 

SB  that  for  men. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  remains  the  prohibition  of  women  in  the  combat  arms. 
Congressional  statute  presently  bans  women  from  duty  on  combat  aircraft  and 
ships,  a  principle  which  has  been  codified  into  Army  regulations  pertaining 
to  exclusion  of  females  from  the  ground  combat  arms.  Leaving  aside  the  con¬ 
siderable  normative  and  organisational  difficulties  in  the  employment  of  wo¬ 
men  in  the  combat  arms,  a  removal  of  the  ban  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  solution 
to  all-volunteer  recruitment.  There  are  already  indications  that  the  available 
pool  of  highly  qualified  women  is  being  tapped  close  to  its  maximum.  More  im- 


Table  8.  FBMAI£  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARMY,  SEI£CTED  YEARS 


Year 

Psreent 

Female 

Officers 

Enlisted 

1964 

3.4 

.9 

1973 

3.7 

2.4 

1975 

4.9 

6.1 

1977 

5.7 

6.7 

Source:  Department  of  Defense  statistics. 


T*bl«  9.  FBMAI*  PROPORTION  OF  ARMY  ENLISTEES. 


Fiscal  Tsar  Parcantaga  Faaala 


1973 

‘*•3 

197^ 

7.7 

1975 

9.1 

1976* 

8.0 

1977 

8.2 

•  Ineludaa  transition  quartar  July-Sapt.,  1976. 
Sourea:  U.S.  Army  Racrultmant  Command. 
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portant,  it  is  highly  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  that  women  will  show  any 

greater  eagerness  than  men  to  join  the  combat  arms. 

Service  Differences.  The  Army,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  service  com¬ 
peting  for  qualified  people  in  the  all-volunteer  era.  It  suffers,  moreover, 
by  being  identified  as  the  least  attractive  service  by  those  high  school  males 
who  are  most  qualified  for  military  service.  Youth  surveys  consistently  show 
the  most  positive  evaluations  are  given  to  the  Air  Force,  followed  in  order, 
by  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Army.^""  The  Army.  thus,  starts  out  as  the  most 
handicapped  service  in  the  recruitment  effort.  This  state  of  affairs  is  re¬ 
flected  in  a  comparison  of  the  average  proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
among  NFS  male  entrants  since  1973:  about  90  percent  for  the  Air  Force,  75  ^ 

percent  for  the  Navy,  60  percent  of  the  Marines,  and  55  percent  for  the  Army. 

All  the  services,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  Air  Force,  have  en¬ 
countered  recruitment  difficulties  since  the  end  of  the  draft.  A  1977  market 
research  study  concluded:  "It  is  apparent  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  attract  people  to  enlisted  in  the  armed  services. 
telling,  each  of  the  services  been  plagued  by  shockingly  high  attrition  rates. 
Close  to  forty  percent  of  servicemen,  in  each  of  the  services,  do  not  complete 
their  initial  enlistments  and,  instead,  are  discharged  for  disciplinary  prob¬ 
lems,  personality  disorders,  or  job  inaptitude.  Hie  majority  of  these  losses 
occur  six  months  after  service  entry.  In  some  ways  it  may  be  the  all-volunteer 
Navy  which  is  confronting  the  most  severe  problems.  Recruiters  publically  be¬ 
moan  that  many  high  school  graduates  seeking  to  join  the  Navy  simply  cannot 
read  at  acceptable  levels. Moreover,  the  Navy's  desertion  rate  in  1976  was 


f* 
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higher  than  in  auiy  previous  time  in  its  history,  including  tVo  Vietnam  war. 

The  Air  Force  continues  to  remain  the  best  situated  of  the  en  ^c- .  i*.  >  r.  k 

of  enlisted  recruitment,  perhaps  because  its  enlisted  iorce  esser.t  laluy 
precluded  from  direct  combat  roles. 

Whatever  the  all-volunteer  parallels  between  the  .rmy  and  the  other  ser¬ 
vices  may  be,  it  is  the  Army’s  social  composition  which  most  coritrasts  with 
its  pre-Vietnam  form.  For  sure  the  lower  runKs  of  the  peacetime  .n'my  betwen.. 
the  wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  were  never  a  mirror  image  of  America’s  class 
system.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  all-volunteer  .rmy  i'  much  Ie,..s 
representative  of  the  American  middle  class  than  was  the  pre-Vietnam  ^rmy. 
Whether  or  not  this  speahs  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  ciix-voluntrer 
Army  is  a  .separate  issue.  But  there  can  be  r.o  question  that  .'ince  197>  the 
Army  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis  in  its  erdisted  member  hip.  The  real 
question  is  how  high  powered  commissions  aixJ  well  financed  .  tuiie.'-  come  up 
with  the  opposite  conclusion.^'^ 

The  demographic  transition  of  the  Army  isj  only  part  of  uhe  story  o*  the 
all-volunteer  force.  The  Army  and  the  other  armed  service:  are  also  undergo¬ 
ing  changes  in  their  public  definition  ai.d  institutional  workings.  These 
organizational  trends  in  the  all-volunteor  military  are  the  subject  to  wl:ich 


we  now  turn. 
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II.  THE  ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE:  AN  INSTITUTION  OR  AN  OCCUPATICW? 

The  military  can  be  understood  as  an  orgsuiization  which  maintains  levels 
of  autonomy  while  refracting  broader  societeil  trends.  It  is  from  this  stand¬ 
point  that  two  models  —  institution  versus  occupation  —  will  be  presented  to 
describe  alternative  conceptions  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  These  models 
are  evaluated  as  to  which  best  fits  current  indicators.  The  basic  hypothesis 
is  that  the  American  military  is  moving  from  an  institutional  format  to  one 
more  and  more  resembling  that  of  an  occupation.  This  tendency  pervades  all 
grades  but  is  most  apparent  in  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the  all-volunteer  force. 
This  is  not  to  hold  that  such  a  trend  is  either  desirable  or  inevitable.  But 
only  recognition  of  the  trend  can  focus  attention  on  measures  which  can  reverse 
it. 

The  contrast  between  institution  and  occupation  can,  of  course,  be  over¬ 
drawn.  For  reality  is  complicated  in  that  the  armed  forces  have  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  elements  of  both  the  institutional  and  occupational  types. 

Th®  typology,  nevertheless,  is  deemed  a  valid  way  of  understanding  the  emer¬ 
gent  structure  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  It  allows  for  a  conceptual  grasp 
of  the  basic  hypothesis  that  the  overarching  trend  is  the  erosion  of  the 
institutional  format  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  occupational  model.  Even  though 
terms  like  institution  or  occupation  have  descriptive  limitations,  they  do 
contadn  core  connotations  which  serve  to  distinguish  each  from  the  other.  For 
present  purposes  these  distinctions  csin  be  set  forth  as  follows. 

An  instit^’t-j nn  is  legitimated  in  terms  of  values  and  norms,  i.e.  a  pur- 
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pose  transcending  individual  self-interest  in  favor  of  a  presumed  higher  good. 
Members  of  an  institution  are  often  seen  as  following  a  calling.  They  are 
commonly  viewed  and  regard  themselves  as  being  different  or  apart  from  the 
broader  society.  To  the  degree  one's  institutional  membership  is  congruent 
with  notions  of  self-sacrifice  and  primary  identification  with  one's  role,  it 
will  usually  enjoy  esteem  from  the  larger  community.  Although  remuneration  may 
not  be  comparable  to  what  one  might  expect  in  the  economy  of  the  marketplace, 
this  is  often  compensated  for  by  an  array  of  social  benefits  associated  with 
an  institutional  format  as  well  as  psychic  income.  When  grievances  are  felt, 
members  of  an  institution  do  not  organize  themselves  into  interest  groups. 

Rather,  if  redress  is  sought,  it  takes  the  form  of  "one-on-one"  recourse  to 
superiors,  with  its  implications  of  trust  in  the  paternalism  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  take  care  of  its  own. 

Military  service  has  traditionally  had  many  institutional  features.  One 
thinks  of  the  extended  tours  abroad,  the  fixed  terms  of  enlistment,  liability 
for  24-hour  service  availability,  frequent  movements  of  self  and  family,  sub¬ 
jection  to  military  discipline  and  law,  and  inability  to  resign,  strike,  or 
negotiate  working  conditions.  All  this  is  above  and  beyond  the  dangers  inherent 
in  military  maneuvers  and  actual  combat  operations.  It  is  also  significant  that 
a  paternalistic  remuneration  system  has  evolved  in  the  military  corresponding 
to  the  institutional  model:  compensation  received  in  noncash  form  (e.g.  food, 
housing,  uniforms),  subsidized  consumer  facilities  on  the  base,  payments  to 
service  members  partly  determined  by  family  status,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
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compensation  received  ap  deferred  pay  in  the  form  of  retirement  benefits. 
Moreover,  unlike  most  civilians  for  whom  compensation  is  heavily  determined 
by  individual  ejqjertise,  the  compensation  received  by  military  members  is  a 

function  of  rank,  seniority,  and  need. 

An  occupation  is  legitimated  in  terms  of  the  marketplace,  i.e.  prevailing 
monetary  rewards  for  equivalent  competencies.  Supply  and  demand  rather  than 
normative  considerations  are  paramount.  In  a  modern  industrial  society  employ¬ 
ees  usually  enjoy  some  voice  in  the  determination  of  appropriate  salary  and 
work  conditions.  Such  rights  are  counterbalanced  by  responsibilities  to  meet 
contractual  obligations.  The  cash-work  nexus  emphasizes  a  negotiation  between 
individual  and  organizational  needs.  The  occupational  model  implies  priority 
of  self-interest  rather  than  that  of  the  employing  organization.  A  common 
form  of  interest  articulation  in  industrial  -  and  increasingly  public  employee 
occupations  is  the  trade  union. 

Traditionally,  the  military  has  sought  to  avoid  the  organization  outcomes 
of  the  occupational  model.  This  in  the  face  of  repeated  recommendations  of 
governmental  commissions  that  the  armed  services  adopt  a  salary  system  which 
would  incorporate  all  basic  pay,  allowances,  and  tax  benefits  into  one  cash 
payment,  and  which  would  eliminate  compensation  differences  between  married 
and  single  personnel,  thus  conforming  to  the  equal -pay-for-equal -work  princi¬ 
ple  of  civilian  occupations.  Such  a  salary  system  would  set  up  an  eraployer= 
employee  relationship  quite  at  variance  with  military  norms.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  the  conventional  military  system  there  has  been  some  accomodation  to 
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occupational  imperatives.  Special  supplements  and  proficiency  pay  have  long 
been  found  necessary  to  recruit  and  retain  highly  skilled  enlisted  personnel. 

For  the  single-terra  draftee  before  Vietnam,  the  Array  was  also  very  much 
an  institution.  The  selective  service  system  was  premised  on  the  notion  of 
citizen  obligation  -  a  "calling"  in  the  almost  literal  sense  of  being  sum¬ 
moned  by  a  local  draft  board  —  with  concomitant  low  salaries  for  junior  en¬ 
listed  men.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  from  1952  to  1964  military  pay  for 
the  first  two  years  of  service  -  the  term  of  a  drafted  soldier  -  did  not 
rise  at  all!  Selective  service  was  also  defended  on  the  desirability  of  a 
broadly  representative  enlisted  force  (though  this  ideal  was  not  always  real¬ 


ized  in  practice).  To  be  sure  draftees  by  definition  were  serving  under  a 
form  of  compulsion.  Yet  the  peacetime  draftee  —  underpaid,  acquiring  no 
civilian  skills,  not  even  eligible  for  the  GI  Bill  -  was  by  all  acounts  the 
equal  if  not  superior  of  his  volunteer  counterpart. 

Although  antecedents  predate  the  appearance  of  the  all-volunteer  force, 
the  end  of  the  draft  served  as  a  major  thrust  to  move  the  military  toward  the 
occupational  model.  This  philosophy  of  military  service  clearly  underpinned 
the  rationale  of  the  1970  report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  an  All-Volun¬ 
teer  Force  ("Gates  Commission  Report").^^  Instead  of  a  military  system  anchored 
in  the  normative  values  of  an  institution,  captured  in  words  like  "duty," 
"honor,"  "country,"  the  Gates  Commission  explicitly  argued  that  primary  reli¬ 
ance  in  recruiting  an  armed  force  should  be  on  monetary  inducements  guided  by 
marketplace  standards.  Subsequent  reports  have  seconded  this  tendency.  The 
turn  away  from  a  socially  representative  enlisted  force  was  implicitly  en- 
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dorsed  by  the  1976  report  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission. Perhaps  the 

epitome  of  viewing  the  all-volunteer  force  as  an  occupation  is  to  be  found  in 

^  .  20 

the  1977  Rand  Corporation  volume  on  manpower  in  the  all-volun  eer  orce. 

The  Rand  study  advocates  recruitment  and  retention  policies  by  which  military 
compensation  is  calibrated  to  supply  and  demand  conditions  in  the  civilian  eco¬ 
nomy.  Yet  it  is  questionable  to  the  extreme  whether  the  market  system  is  the 
way  to  motivate  an  Army  or  cost-benefit  analyses  the  way  to  strengthen  a  ser¬ 
vice  institution. 

The  system  of  military  compensation  reflects  not  only  the  so-called  "X" 
factor  -  the  unusual  demands  of  service  life  -  but  the  corporate  whole  of 
military  life.  The  military  institution  is  organized  "vertically,"  whereas 
an  occupation  is  organized  "horizontally.”  To  put  it  in  as  unpretenious  man¬ 
ner  as  possible,  people  in  an  occupation  tend  to  feel  a  sense  of  identity  with 
others  who  do  the  same  sort  of  work,  and  who  get  about  the  same  amount  of  pay. 
In  an  institution,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  organization  where  people  live 


and  work  which  create  the  sense  of  identity  that  binds  them  together.  In  the 
armed  forces,  the  very  fact  of  being  part  of  the  services  has  traditionally  been 
more  important  than  the  fact  that  military  members  do  different  jobs.  The  or¬ 


ganization  one  belongs  to  creates  the  feeling  of  shared  interest,  not  the  other 
way  around.  From  this  perspective,  the  sense  of  community  in  the  military  thus 
runs  up  and  down,  not  sideways  across  -  religiously,  racially,  as  well  as  oc¬ 
cupationally  —  as  in  civilian  society. 

Actually,  the  move  toward  making  military  remuneration  comparable  with  the 
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civilian  sector  preceded  the  advent  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  Since  19^7 « 
military  pay  has  been  formally  linked  to  the  civil  service  and  thus,  indirect¬ 
ly  to  the  civilian  labor  market.  From  1964  to  1974,  average  earnings  in  the 
private  economy  rose  52  percent  while  regular  military  compensation  —  basic 
pay,  allowance,  tax  advantages  -  rose  %  percent  for  representative  grade 
levels,  such  as  lieutenant  colonels  and  master  sergeants.  Even  more  drama¬ 
tic,  recruit  pay  from  1964  to  1976  increased  193  percent  in  constant  dollars 
compared  to  10  percent  for  the  average  unskilled  laborer.  Indeed,  the  Rand 

report  mentioned  above  concludes  that  career  military  personnel  are  now  better 
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paid  than  their  civilian  counterparts. 

Termination  of  the  draft  and  the  rise  in  military  pay  have  been  two  of 
most  visible  changes  in  the  contemporary  military  system,  but  other  indica¬ 
tors  of  the  trend  toward  the  occupational  model  can  also  be  noted. 

Service  Entitlements.  Nothing  heis  caused  more  alarm  within  the  military 
community  than  actions  and  proposals  to  eliminate  a  host  of  military  benefits, 
e.g.  subsidies  for  commissaries,  health  care  for  dependents,  government  quar¬ 
ters  for  families,  and  major  restructuring  of  the  retirement  system.  The 
concern  with  "erosion  of  benefits"  is  understandable  because  nonpay  elements 
make  up  about  half  of  all  career  military  compensation  compared  to  less  than 
25  percent  in  most  civilian  compensation  packages.^  Not  so  well  understood 
is  that  the  institutional  features  of  the  military  system  may  have  been  un¬ 
wittingly  traded  off  for  the  relatively  good  salaries  enjoyed  by  military 
personnel  in  the  all-volunteer  force.  Current  dissatisfaction  is  great  pre- 
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cisely  because,  while  the  military  organization  has  moved  in  the  direction  of 
the  occupational  model,  much  of  its  membership  harkens  to  the  social  supports 
of  the  older  institutional  format.  A  kind  of  "devil's  bargain"  may  have  been 
struck  when  military  pay  was  geared  to  comparable  civilian  levels.  There  is 
no  way  that  service  entitlements  can  be  maintained  at  past  levels  if  military 
salaries  are  to  be  competitive  with  civilian  scales. 

Military  Unions.  The  possibility  that  trade  unionism  might  appear  within 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  was  barely  more  than  a  remote  thought 
just  a  few  years  ago.  Today,  there  are  signs  that  such  an  eventuality  could 
come  to  pass.^^  Reliance  on  supply-and-demand  econometric  analyses  and  mone¬ 
tary  incentives  to  recruit  and  retain  military  members  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  notion  of  trade  unionism.  Several  unions,  notably  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Government  Employees  (AFG3H)  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO,  have  indi¬ 
cated  an  interest  in  organizing  the  military.  In  the  fall  of  1977*  however, 
the  AFGE  decided,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  not  to  organize  the  military. 
Also  in  1977  the  Department  of  Defense  issued  a  new  directive  which,  while 
not  banning  unions  outright,  forbade  any  union  from  engaging  in  collective 
bargaining  or  job  actions  on  a  military  installation.  Additionally,  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  congressional  sessions  to  prohibit  any  organizing 
activities  whatsoever  of  the  armed  forces.  To  make  military  unions  illegal, 
however,  may  inadvertently  push  organizing  activities  away  from  mainstream 
unions  toward  more  politicized  groups  which  see  themselves  as  a  continuation 
of  the  radical  troop  dissent  movement  of  the  Vietnam  War  years.  In  any  event. 
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whatever  the  legal  restrictions  placed  on  organizing  the  armed  forces,  the 
underlying  dynamics  of  the  occupational  ascendancy  are  still  operative.  It 
would  seem  a  fair  judgement  to  hold  that  developments  of  1977  have  only  tem¬ 
porarily  capped  rather  than  undercut  the  trend  toward  military  unionization. 

Enlisted  Attrition.  In  the  pre-Vietnam  Army  it  was  considered  aberrant 
for  an  enlisted  man  not  to  complete  his  assigned  tour.  During  the  late  1970s, 
however,  four  in  ten  soldiers  were  failing  to  finish  their  initial  enlist¬ 
ments,  The  attrition  phenomena  is  probably  as  much  an  outcome  of  changing 
policies  and  procedures  of  military  separation  as  it  is  a  reflection  of  ob¬ 
jective  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  entering  enlisted  force.  Put  in  anoth¬ 
er  way,  the  all-volunteer  military,  like  industrial  organizations,  is  wit¬ 
nessing  the  common  occurence  of  its  members  "quitting'  or  being  fired.  In 
time,  it  is  , possible  that  a  general  certificate  of  separation  will  replace 
the  present  discharge  classification  system.  Unlike  an  older  era,  there  would 
no  longer  be  a  stigma  for  unsuccessful  service.  Such  a  development  would  make 
the  Army  that  much  more  consistent  with  the  civilian  work  model.  In  all  but 
name,  the  all-volunteer  force  has  already  gone  a  long  way  down  the  road  to¬ 
ward  indeterminate  enlistments. 

Work  and  Residence  Separation.  A  hallmark  of  the  conventional  garrison 
Army  has  been  the  adjacency  of  work  place  and  living  quarters.  As  late  as 
the  mid-1960s,  it  was  practically  unheard  of  for  a  bachelor  enlisted  man  to 
live  off  post.  Not  only  was  it  against  regulations,  but  no  one  could  afford 
a  private  rental  on  a  draftee's  pay.  Today,  although  precise  data  are  not 
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available,  a  reasonable  estimate  would  be  that  as  many  as  thirty  percent  of 
single  enlisted  people  in  stateside  posts  have  apartments  away  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  installation.  To  the  increasing  proportion  of  single  EM  living  off 
post,  one  must  add  the  growing  number  of  married  junior  enlisted  people,  all 
of  whom  also  live  on  the  civilian  economy.  Like  civilian  employees,  many 
junior  enlisted  personnel  are  now  part  of  the  early  morning  and  late  after¬ 
noon  exodus  to  and  from  work.  One  of  the  outcomes  of  the  salary  raises  needed 
for  an  all-volunteer  Army  has  been  the  ebbing  of  barracks  life. 

The  Law  and  the  Military.  From  the  1950s  through  the  1960s,  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  brought  into  military  law  most  all 
of  the  procedural  safeguards  available  to  a  civilian  defendant  while  narrowing 
the  purview  of  military  jurisdiction.^^  The  highwater  point  in  this  trend 
was  the  0* Callahan  vs.  Parker  (1969)  decision  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  court-martial  jurisdiction  for  non-service  connected  offenses. 

The  significance  of  0« Callahan  was  that  the  off-duty  or  off-post  soldier  was 
to  be  regarded  like  any  other  citizen.  Since  the  early  1970s»  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  courts  have  emphasized  the  uniqueness  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  appropriateness  of  its  special  system  of  courts-martial.  The 
trend  toward  an  occupational  model,  nevertheless,  has  continued  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  framework.  In  the  U.S.  vs.  Russo  (1975)  and  U.S.  vs.  Larionqff  (1977), 
the  Supreme  Court  applied  basic  contract  law  to  the  legal  status  of  enlist¬ 
ments.  This  dovetails  with  the  rising  tendency  of  active-duty  personnel  to 
bring  enlistment  grievances  into  litigation.  The  net  effect  of  recent  court 
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decisions  is  to  move  toward  a  legal  redefinition  of  the  military  from  one 
based  on  traditional  status  toward  one  consistent  with  generally  accepted 
contract  principles. 

Military  Wives.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  role  of  institutional 
membership  in  the  military  community  extended  to  the  wife  of  the  service 
husband.  (It  was  only  in  i960  that  court-martial  jurisdiction  over  civilian 
dependents  of  servicemen  was  completely  ended.)  Wives  of  career  personnel 
were  expected  to  initiate  and  take  part  in  a  panoply  of  social  functions, 
such  as  formal  visits,  receptions,  luncheons,  teas,  cocktail  gatherings,  and 
dinner  parties.  Military  wives  clubs  contributed  funds  and  time  to  such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  support  of  orphanages,  hospitals,  area  welfare  work,  youth 
activities,  and  other  volunteer  projects.  In  recent  years,  however,  there 
has  been  a  perceptible  heightening  in  the  reluctance  of  wives  at  both  junior 
officer  and  noncom  levels  to  participate  in  such  customary  functions.  With 
the  rising  proportion  of  service  wives  working  outside  the  home,  moreover,  ^ 
there  are  bound  to  be  less  women  who  have  either  the  time  or  inclination  to 
engage  in  the  volunteer  work  which  has  structured  much  of  the  social  life  of 
military  installations.  It  is  not  so  much  that  female  liberation  has  ar¬ 
rived  among  Array  wives,  though  thi5  is  not  absent,  as  it  is  the  growing  tend¬ 
ency  for  wives  to  define  their  roles  as  distinct  from  the  military  community. 

Contract  Civilians.  One  manifestation  of  recent  organizational  change 
departs  entirely  from  formal  military  organization.  This  is  the  use  of 
civilians,  especially  those  hired  on  contract,  to  perform  jobs  previously 
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in  the  domain  of  active-duty  servicemen.  These  tasks  range  from  routine  house 
keeping  and  kitchen  duties  to  quasi-combat  jobs  such  as  "tech  reps"  aboard 
warships,  manning  missile  warning  systems  in  Greenland,  and  ordnance  repair 
and  assembly  in  war  zones  such  as  occurred  in  Vietnam.  From  1964  to  1978, 
contract-hire  civilians  rose  from  5.4  to  14.5  percent  as  a  proportion  of 
total  defense  manpower. Almost  all  of  thin  large  increase  corresponded 
to  a  proportionate  decline  in  enlisted  strength  from  57*-^  to  48.0  percent 
over  the  same  period.  Presumably  considerations  of  task  efficiencies  and 
costs  bear  upon  decisions  to  substitute  contract  civilians  for  uniformed  per¬ 
sonnel.^®  Nevertheless,  the  increasing  reliance  on  civilian  employees,  whose 
institutional  affiliation  with  the  military  is  attenuated,  is  yet  another 
indication  of  the  direction  of  organizational  change  in  the  defense  establish¬ 
ment. 

The  sura  of  the  of  the  above  and  related  developments  is  to  confirm  the  ^ 
ascendancy  of  the  occupational  model  in  the  all-volunteer  military.  This 
approach  can  be  faulted  for  presenting  too  monolithic  a  picture  of  trends. 
There  are,  of  course,  always  countervailing  forces  in  effect.  But  our  con¬ 
cern  is  to  grasp  the  whole,  to  place  the  salient  fact.  Was  it  more  than 
happenstance  that  the  recruiting  slogan  used  in  the  first  years  of  the 
all-volunteer  force  was  "Today's  Army  Wants  to  Join  Youl"?  This  carried 
the  impression  of  a  military  organization  seeking  to  conform  to  individual 
needs  rather  than  the  institutional  ethic  where  individuals  conform  to  or¬ 
ganizational  imperatives.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  all  such  trends  are 
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unwelcome.  It  is  to  say  that  a  major  transformation  is  occurring  within  the 
all-volunteer  Army  —  in  terras  of  socieuL  organization  as  well  as  social  compo¬ 
sition  —  which  has  not  generally  been  appreciated  by  policy  makers  or  the 


citizenry  at  large. 
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III.  THE  ENLISTED  CULTURE 

To  generalize  about  the  enlisted  culture  of  the  Army  may  seem  to  be  an 
act  of  sinning  bravely.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Army  encompasses  a 
wide  range  of  locales  and  people.  Even  within  like  units,  soldiers  may  find 
themselves  in  compeuiies  ranging  from  "route-step"  outfits  (a  term  which  has 
generalized  from  noncadence  marching  to  describing  anything  slipshod  or  slop¬ 
py),  to  units  —  "str^"  seems  to  be  the  new  term  —  where  the  organizational 
climate  is  conducive  to  both  mission  effectiveness  and  high  morale.  This 
account  is  a  reflection  of  having  spent  most  of  my  professional  life  study¬ 
ing  soldiers,  a  group  of  men  —  and  lately  women  eis  well  —  whose  company  I 
have  always  treasured.  Ever  since  my  own  enlisted  days  twenty  years  ago, 

I  have  lived  in  with  soldiers  on  more  occasions  and  in  more  places  than  I  can 
remember.  The  reaction  soldiers  have  accorded  a  sometimes  too  persistent 
guest  has  nearly  always  been  one  of  opennesy and ,  most  often,  good  fellowship 
as  well. 

In  the  summer  of  1977,  1  was  again  privileged  to  have  an  extended  visit 
with  American  soldiers,  this  time  in  Germany  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe 
(USAREUR).  Besides  talking  to  literally  hundreds  of  soldiers  throughout 
Germany,  I  conducted  an  attitudinal  survey  of  junior  enlisted  men  in  three 
line  battalions.  More  important,  I  was  able  to  lead  the  life  of  a  soldier 
—  as  much  as  any  middle-aged  outsider  could  —  and  to  interact  informally 
with  the  men  on  many  levels:  in  the  barracks,  in  the  field,  in  their  work 
capacities,  and  off  duty.  What  follows  is  a  sociological  interpretation  of 


enlisted  life  in  line  units  of  the  all-volunteer  Army.  Nearly  all  appraisals 
of  the  all-volunteer  Army  have  failed  to  deal  with  the  social  context  of  the 
ordinary  soldier  who  serves  in  it.  This  account  is  an  attempt  to  correct 
that  inbalance. 

One  overriding  impression  of  Army  life  in  1977  is  the  decided  change  for 
the  better  since  1973*  The  recovery  of  USAREUR  especially  over  that  period  ir 
an  achievement  of  no  small  measure.  But  it  would  be  misguided  to  use  —  as 
is  the  custom  of  most  observers  —  the  years  just  before  and  after  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  a  sole  reference  point.  If  the  more  appropriate 
peacetime  period  of  the  early  1960s  is  used  as  a  benchmark,  comparisons  of 
soldierly  behavior  and  performaince  are  less  favorable. 

On  the  job,  most  importantly  in  the  field,  things  get  done.  The  impact 
of  the  newly  instituted  Skill  (.Qualification  Test  (S,qT),  which  combines 
hands-on  and  written  examinations,  has  had  a  positive  impact  on  training  and 
promotion  procedures.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  feeling  —  and  only  some 
of  it  can  be  put  down  to  norraeil  grousing  —  that  too  much  is  being  asked  for 
(and  still  being  given)  in  too  little  time.  It  is  not  so  much  that  "sham¬ 
ming"  (today's  GI  term  for  avoiding  work)  is  hard  to  carry  off  as  it  may  be 
that  the  all-volunteer  Army  is  causing  an  excessive  workload  in  cutting  back 
its  administrative  and  support  services.  For  conscientious  soldiers  at  all 
reinks,  hours  are  appallingly  long. 

In  the  barracks,  the  edge  of  violence  which  characterized  many  line  units 
in  the  early  1970s  has  largely  receded.  Barracks  crime  is  a  problem,  how- 
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ever,  though  some  of  this  is  because  there  is  more  to  steal  from  today's  bet¬ 
ter  paid  soldier  than  there  was  from  the  peacetime  draftee.  A  level  of  raucous 
ness,  if  not  rowjjrness,  does  exist  which  exceeds  the  decibel  count  and  temper 
of  the  pre-Vietnam  Army.  Not  that  the  drafted  peacetime  Army  was  a  sanctuary 
of  decorum,  but  the  tone  of  barracks  life  is  no  longer  modulated  by  conven¬ 
tional  middle-class  standards  as  it  was  a  decade  or  so  ago.  The  youth  with  a 
stable  job  in  his  future  or  bound  for  college  is  much  less  likely  to  be  found 
in  today's  enlisted  force  than  in  times  past.  In  particular,  the  college-edu¬ 
cated  enlisted  man,  often  from  leading  universities,  has  all  but  vanished  from 
the  ranks.  The  days  when  many  enlisted  men  might  be  better  educated  than 
their  sergeants  has  gone,  to  the  dismay,  surprisingly,  of  many  senior  non- 
coms.  A  visitor  is  struck  by  the  fond  reminiscences  the  older  sergeants  have 

for  the  university  graduates  who  worked  under  them. 

One  source  of  discontent  which  exists  in  the  all-volunteer  Array  has  no 
real  parallel  in  the  peacetime  draft  Army.  This  is  post-entry  disillusion¬ 
ment  resulting  from  expectations  as  to  what  the  military  would  offer.  The 
peacetime  draftee  never  held  high  expectations  as  to  what  he  would  encounter 
and  therefore  was  not  unpleasantly  surprised;  indeed,  he  might  often  —  at 
least  in  hindsight  —  find  the  Army  favorable  on  its  own  terms.  In  all-volun¬ 
teer  recruitment,  however,  a  consistent  theme  has  been  the  stress  —  out  of 
necessity,  to  be  sure  —  on  the  instrumental  aspects  of  military  service,  that 
is,  what  can  the  Army  do  for  the  recruit  in  the  way  of  skill  training  trans¬ 
ferable  to  civilian  jobs.  Because  the  new  volunteer  often  sees  the  military 
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as  a  last  altaraativa  t®  limited  ckaacas  ia  civilian  lif®,  he  is  understand¬ 
ably  irata  wkan  kis  expectations  are  not  set.  The  visitor  is  bombarded  by 
stories  —  surely  with  a  strong  dees  of  selective  mesory  —  of  recruitment 
premises  net  kept. 

Post-entry  disillusienment  in  tke  all-volunteer  Army  underlies  many 
morale  and  disciplinary  prebleos;  it  speaks  directly  to  the  excessive  attri¬ 
tion  rate.  For  once  a  soldier  has  decided  he  wants  out,  he  will  not  be  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  tke  kind  of  disckargc  tkat  will  accomplish  tke  purpose  (tkough 

r— 

ke  will  regret  tkis  once  again  on  the  outside).  Almost  every  Army'^at  anytime 
will  have  an  individual  or  two  i^tering  around  waiting  to  be  processed  for 
premature  separation.  Tke  effect  of  this  on  border  line  soldiers  is  incal¬ 
culable,  but  it  most  certainly  pushes  sene  across  tke  line  toward  an  early 
out.  Although  tke  all-volunteer  concept  skies  away  from  it,  the  irreconcili- 
able  dilemma  is  tkat  many  Army  assignments  —  mostly,  but  not  exclusively  in 
the  combat  arms  —  4e  net  and  cannot  have  transferability  to  civilian  jobs. 

When  serving  overseas  in  Germany,  post-entry  diaillusionnent  is  often  ag- 
grovated.  Many  soldiers,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believe  they  were  misled  as  to 
the  length  of  their  USABEUR  tour.  A  three-  or  four-year  volunteer  will  ty¬ 
pically  serve  3O-36  months  ia  Germany  when  assigned  to  USAREUR.  My  own  ob¬ 
servations  as  well  as  survey  data  collected  by  tke  Army  Research  Field  Unit 
in  USAREUR  skew  convincingly  tkat  there  is  a  severe  decline  in  soldier  morale 
around  tke  end  of  tke  second  year  in  Germany.  It  should  be  remembered  tkat 
tke  somewhat  idealized  draftee,  recollected  by  USAREUR  senior  nencoms,  served 
only  18  months  in  Germany.  Also,  it  is  hard  to  deny  tkat  tke  new  volunteer 


EM  is  Isss  liksly  ts  take  sdrsatags  af  travel  appartuaities  im  Eurape  than 
his  drafted  sauatarpart.  Whara  a  quasi-tauristic  aabieaca  charactarizcd 
tka  draftaa  paar  culture,  tka  all-valuataar  caldier  is  sare  likely  ta  berate 
tka  "rads"  (Garsaas)  aad  karkaa  ta  taeaaga  life  back  ia  the  Uaited  States. 

As  a  kiad  af  laase  aaasura  af  tke  grawiag  isalatiaa  af  saldiers  ia  Geraany, 

I  kava  naticad  avar  tke  years  a  dacreasiag  aaauat  af  Geraaa  phrases  ia  every- 
day  GI  laaguaga. 

Tka  saldiar's  reluetaaaa  ta  get  aut  af  tka  kaserae  is  aftea  laid  ta  tke 
fact  that,  ualike  tke  draftee  af  aa  earlier  periad,  taday's  valuateer  saldier 
in  na  laagar  relativaly  afflueat  caspared  ta  Garaaa  civiliaas.  la  tke  past 
few  years,  aspeeially,  tke  deeliaiag  value  af  tke  dallar  relative  la  tke 
■ark  kas  aade  Garaaa  duty  avaa  Mare  eastly.  Yet,  wkea  all  is  said  aad  daae, 
tka  actual  buyiag  pawer  af  taday's  GI  ia  Gersaay  (ia  light  af  pay  raises  siace 
1968)  is  eaaparable  ta  that  af  tka  draftee  af  a  decade  or  twa  age.  Directly 
ta  tka  paiat,  avaa  tka  excelleat  aad  iaaxpaasive  "Ree  Ceater"  taurs  are  aftea 
caacallad  because  af  uaderscriptiaa.  Alsa  revealiag,  tke  typical  saldier 
will  save  aaaay  aat  ta  travel  ia  Eurape,  but  ta  buy  aa  iaardiaately  expaasive 
■taraa  systea  —  tka  big  sauveaiar  ka  will  take  back  ta  Aaerica  aad  fly 
cawcarically  ta  tka  Uaitad  States  ta  taka  kis  50-day  leaves  back  kaae. 

Wkaravar  statiaaad,  saldiers'  caaplaiats  abaut  Aray  haircut  regulatiaas 
arc  aadaaic.  Few  saldiers,  kawevar,  argue  far  caaplata  reaaval  af  haircut 
rastrictiaas.  Tka  caasaasus  is  that  haircuts  augkt  caafara  ta  aaderata  civil- 
iaa  styles,  that  is,  davm  ta  tka  cellar  aad  aver  tka  ears.  Saae  af  tke  hair- 
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««t  gripisg  is  prs  fsras,  but  thsrs  is  alss  the  reality  that  preseat  Aray  hair- 
sats  eaa  put  the  GI  at  a  iisaivaatage  in  aeetiag  weaen.  Alse,  as  eae  seldier 
put  it,  ’’If  we  are  suppesed  te  be  representatives  ef  eur  ceuntry,  why  can't 
ear  hair  leek  like  ear  Ceagressaen?"  (Even  theugh  ay  ewn  pate  has  been  likened 
te  that  ef  Telly  Savalas,  I  have  na  satisfaotery  answer  te  that  questien.) 

Like  civilian  yeuth,  aarijuana  (hashish  in  Geraany)  usage  is  widespread 
aaeng  yeang  enlisted  aen.  Aeeurate  figures  are  difficult  te  ceae  up  with, 
hut  when  queried  as  te  hew  aany  ef  their  fellew  enlisted  aen  regularly  saeked 
aarijuana  (defined  as  at  least  enee  a  week),  the  estiaates  ranged  between  50 
aad  80  pereent.  Even  if  eae  disceunts  these  figures  seaewhat,  aarijuana  use 
aach  less  eevert  than  it  used  te  be.  Men  weuld  saeke  it  (eff  duty)  in  ay 
presenee  even  after  I  declined  te  jein  then.  Theugh  unit  pelieies  vary  great¬ 
ly,  the  aaeffieial  tread  is  fer  senier  neneeas  and  ceapany  grade  efficers  to 
he  efficially  eeacerned  with  aarijuana  enly  when  it  interferes  with  duty  per- 
feraaace  er  is  the  cause  ef  barracks  troubles.  This  aay  in  fact  be  the  nest 
pragaatic  way  te  deal  with  what  is  alaest  a  cultural  trait  aaeng  yeung  peeple. 
Marijuana  steries  ef  beth  a  huaereus  and  empathetic  nature  are  becening  part 
ef  service  lore,  each  like  that  already  found  in  the  retelling  of  alcoholic 
iaeidents.  (Ono  exaaple  ef  latrine  graffiti  bears  repeating:  "Getting  pre- 
aeted  in  the  Arny  is  like  sucking  a  joint  .  .  .  The  harder  you  suck,  the 
higher  yea  get!") 

The  situation  regarding  hard  drugs  is  quite  different.  One  can  still 
••dly  read,  several  tiaes  a  neath  it  seens,  the  brief  reports  in  the  Stars 
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mi4  Strip**  mt  a  PFC  ar  SP4  favad  daad  ia  kis  buak,  tke  readiag  batwaaa  tke 
Haas  baiag  tbat  af  aa  arardasa  fatality.  Yet,  alnast  surely,  kcraia  usage 
kas  daaliacd  aarkadly  arar  tka  past  few  years,  altkaugk  it  atill  presaats  a 
praklaa  ia  aartaia  uaits.  (Paraaaal  eaatacts  ia  tka  raaks  elaia  tke  lass 
addiatira  caaaiac  is  aa  tka  rise,  kawever.)  Sigaifieaatly,  ia  a  graup  af 
sarrayad  saldiars,  aaar  90  parcaat  fayared  tka  legalizatiaa  af  aarijuaaa  wkile 
aaly  a  rary  faw  waatad  ta  lagaliza  heraia.  Tke  saeial  acceptance  af  aapketa- 
■iaas  aad  barkituatas  is  lass  alaareut  tkaugk  tkey  appear  ta  fall  saaewkere 
batwaaa  karaia  and  aarijuaaa. 

Altkaugk  tka  ailitary,  as  ia  civilian  saciaty,  will  cantinuc  ta  canfrant 
aa  illagal  drag  prablaa  iata  tka  fareseeabla  future,  excessive  alcakal  use  is 
af  graatar  caaaaad  aaacara,  aad  prapcrly  sa.  One  daas  have  the  strang  iapres- 
siaa  tkat  tka  aaasuaptiaa  af  alaakalic  beverages  is  kigkar  than  ia  years  past, 
aa  aaaa  atataaaut;  aad  tkat  aaa  mas  acraas  aare  twaaty-year-ald  rafaraed  al- 
aakalics  tkaa  tkara  used  ta  be.  Tka  USAREUH  raspaase  ta  alcakal  and  drug 
abuse  kas  bean  particularly  wall  caaceived  ia  its  Caaaunity  Drug  aad  Alcakal 
Assistaaaa  pragraas,  tka  new  Alcakal  Treataent  Caater  set  up  ia  1977 i  sad 
tka  braadly  gauged  aaral  raiavigaratian  activities  af  the  Caaauaity  Life 
Pragraa.  Just  ta  aaaa  suck  pragraas  is  ta  iadieata  saac  af  tke  features 
—  aat  aatiraly  attributable  ta  tka  all-daluataer  farce,  af  caurse  —  ia  en¬ 
listed  life  aad  aaaaaad  caaearas  ia  taday's  Aray. 

A  walaaaa  iapravaaaat  ia  tka  Aray  since  tka  Viataaa  era  is  tka  aatieeable 
raductiaa  —  tkaugk  by  aa  aaaas  absaace  —  af  iaterraeial  taasiaa  aaaag  tka 
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tr««]pc.  Imf*raal  graupiags  by  r««*  are  still  the  rule  aff  duty,  but  mat 

■•arly  mm  rigid  mm  mevarml  yamrm  ago.  Ome  gaad  umabtrusiya  maamura  af  tha 
ralmxmtimm  im  rmca  ralatimmm  im  tha  much  graater  fraquamcy  af  aixad  graups 
tm  aat  tmgathar  im  dimimg  faailitias  tham  bafara.  Although  far  fram  parfact, 
tha  armad  faream  hava  gama  fmrthar  im  attackimg  racimm  tham  amy  other  immti- 
tmtiam  im  Aaariaam  aaaiaty.  Tkama  amdaavars  must  ba  pursued  with  the  fullest 
vigor  mad  thara  must  ba  a  samtimuimg  manitar  af  all  saurcas  af  imstitutiamal 
racism  smeh  as  bias  im  pramatiams,  assigmment,  amd  pumishment.  Equal  Oppar- 
tumity  amd  Race  Ralatiamm  imstructiam  is  ta  ba  cammamded  far  bath  its  practi- 
sml  amd  ajmbalia  impartamea.  (Though  ame  umexpactad  camsaquence  af  sueh 
imstrustiam  may  ba  ta  haightam  tha  soldier's  samse  af  imaquity  im  other  areas, 
far  axmmpla,  famala  soldier  paragativas.  Navy  facial  hair  ragulatiams,  af- 
fimar  amd  mamsam  parquiaitam,  aiviliam  amemitiam.) 

My  aamyarmatiams,  hawavar,  quickly  revealed  that  mamy  black  saldiers 
mtill  pareaiva  certaim  "racist"  features  im  military  life,  amd  many  white 
soldiers  pareaiva  "ravarsa  prejudice"  im  the  military.  Occupyimg  somewhat 
sf  s  midpmmitiam  are  Hispmmia  soldiers  who  see  thamselvas  as  the  mast  duti¬ 
ful  sad  lammt  eamplaimiag,  mad  thereby  mast  likely  ta  be  selected  far  memial 
details.  Though  wa  should  ba  alert  ta  these  saatimeats,  they  should  be 
plsaad  im  tha  camtext  that  am  averwheliBing  majority  af  surveyed  soldiers 
six  af  Severn  blacks,  and  three  af  four  whites  and  Hispanics  favor  serving 
im  racially  iatagratad  umits. 

The  racemt  impravemamt  im  tha  racial  climate  af  the  Army,  however,  must 
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b«  qualified  by  a  potentially  calamitous  omen.  I  detected  a  degree  of  latent 
klanism  among  some  white  enlisted  men.  A  few  would  show  me  klan  cards  in 
their  wallets  (in  USAREUB  acquired  from  Americans  in  German  railroad  rtationt 
in  the  United  States  from  klansmen  at  bus  terminals).  It  would  be  erroneous 
to  view  latent  klanism  as  a  form  of  "white  backlash."  The  potential  emergence 
of  klan  activity  in  the  Army  -  it  has  already  come  into  the  open  in  the 
Marine  Corps  -  would  derive  more  from  rocial  composition  than  reactions  to 
equal  opportunity  policies  within  the  military.  We  remember  from  the  earlier 
presentation  of  demographic  data  that  ail-volunteer  recruitment  -  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  blacks  —  was  drawing  disproportionately  from  white  high 
school  dropouts.  Could  it  be  that  the  all-volunteer  Army  is  attracting  a 
segment  of  white  youth  more  than  normally  susceptible  to  klan-like  appeals V 
(On  the  same  score,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  small  number  of  white  satanic 

cultists  one  comes  across  in  some  Army  units;) 

To  fill  its  ranks,  the  all-volunteer  Army  has  recruited  an  increasing 


number  of  young  men  who  have  wives  or  will  marry  soon  after  joining.  Under 
long  standing  policies,  the  military  does  not  pay  transportation  for  wives  of 
most  men  under  the  rank  of  sergeant,  nor  does  it  provide  them  with  low-cost 


housing  on  military  bases.  All  service  dependents  are  eligible  for  post 
prvileges,  however.  Just  about  every  Army  post  in  the  United  States  today  is 
ringed  by  trailer  camps  or  shoddy  apartment  complexes  where  most  of  the  young 
marrieds  live  an  existence  close  to  the  poverty  line.  In  USARUER,  problems 


are  compounded  when  young  marrieds live  on 


the  German  economy  where  they 
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face  cultural  iaalatiaa  as  well  as  financial  distress.  It  is  a  sig»  ef  the 
tiaes  that  ia  1976  alone,  the  Deutsche  Bundespast  reported  that  American  sol¬ 
diers  liTing  on  the  eoaaeay  with  their  faailies  left  behind  $11,000,000  in 
telephaae  dehts!^^  The  ceaTieaee  and  abuse  of  direct  dialing  to  the  United 
States  by  loaosoae  spouses  undoubtedly  explain  these  gigantic  arrears. 

It  is  sonewhat  beside  the  point  whether  or  not  many  of  these  young  sol¬ 
diers  should  hare  ever  been  aarried  in  the  first  place.  It  is  to  the  point, 
however,  that  the  Army  is  going  to  encounter  more  and  more  young  marrieds  ^ 
whose  considerable  marital  probleas  affect  soldierly  performance.  Proposals 
to  authorize  coaaand  sponsorship  for  lower-rauaking  enlisted  families  must 
be  well  thought  out  lestthc;  be  counterproductive.  A  recurrent  topic  among 
single  soldiers,  only  half  in  jest,  is  to  get  married  in  order  to  move  out 
of  the  barraoks.  The  paradox  is  that  while  young  married  soldiers  confront 
special  probleas  preoisely  because  they  are  married,  single  soldiers  often 
see  aarriage  as  a  way  of  avoiding  night  details,  being  less  liable  for  per¬ 
sonal  inspootions,  and  a  way  of  obtaining  more  privacy.  Improvement  of  the 
situation  of  young  marrieds  deserves  utmost  attention,  but  in  the  long  run 
it  would  be  best  to  consider  ways  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  married  soldiers 
ia  the  lower  enlisted  ranks. 

Relations  between  Enlisted  Men,  Noncoms,  and  Officers.  It  is  a  truism 
that  the  link  between  the  individual  soldier  and  the  Army  system  is  the  non= 
commissioned  officer.  Enlisted/noneom  relations,  however,  have  undergone  im¬ 
portant  shifts  in  modern  Army  history.  During  World  War  II,  the  overriding 
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•FguiXz&tioKSLl  €l##ivage  was  that  between  enlisted  men  (including  sergeants) 
and  •fficers.  This  has  been  attested  to  by  sources  as  varied  as  James  Jones’ 
brilliant  novel,  From  Here  to  Eternity,  the  war  cartoons  of  Bill  Mauldin,  the 
■enumental  surveys  reported  in  the  volumes  of  The  American  Soldier,  as  well  as 

the  personal  experiences  of  countless  soldiers. 

During  the  peaeetime  years  between  Korea  and  Vietnam  another  cleavage  ap¬ 
peared,  this  one  within  the  lower  enlisted  ranks.  The  "US"  versus  RA  dis¬ 
tinction  arose;  US  was  the  prefix  of  the  service  number  of  the  drafted  sol¬ 
dier  while  RA  signifieed  a  regular  Army  volunteer.  The  US  versus  RA  distinc¬ 
tion  also  overlay  differences  between  higher  educated  draftees  and  lower  edu¬ 
cated  volunteers.  The  term  RA  was  used  by  draftees  as  a  negative  adjective 
to  describe  compliance  with  Army  rituals,  or  to  denigrate  those  seen  as  not 
being  able  to  get  a  decent  job  in  civilian  life. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  the  NCO  became  the  prime  object  of  enlisted  ani¬ 
mus.  In  the  Vietnam  era,  moreover,  EM/NCO  strain  could  typically  override 
that  between  enlisted  men  and  officers.  Whereas  the  pejorative  term  in  World 
War  II  was  "the  brass"  connotating  an  officer,  the  equaivalent  expression  in 
the  Vietnam  period  was  "lifer,"  almost  always  a  senior  noncom.  Another  or¬ 
ganizational  difference  between  World  War  II  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  that 
in  the  earlier  conflict  men  served  for  duration  regardless  of  how  they  entered 
the  service;  thus  NCOs  were  often  draftees  themselves.  In  the  more  recent 
war,  on  the  other  hand,  virtually  all  noneoms  were  reenlistees. 

In  the  all-volunteer  Army,  yet  another  pattern  has  emerged.  There  has 
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been  a  reinvigoratiea  of  th«  noncom  role.  Much  of  this  change  can  be  attributed 
to  the  payoff  of  Army  policies  which  have  explicitly  sought  to  enphasize  the 
respoasibilities,  recognition,  and  professionalization  of  the  non-commissioned 
officer.  The  prevailing  antagonism  of  lower  ranking  soldiers  toward  NCOs, 
moreover,  is  noticeably  lower  than  five  or  ten  years  ago.  At  the  same  time, 
EM/officer  friction  has  become  more  pronounced  with  occasional  insolence  to¬ 
ward  company  grade  officers.  This  is  in  the  context  that  the  educational  gap 
between  officers  and  enlisted  men  is  at  its  widest  in  modern  times. 

Noncoms  also  have  some  general  complaints  in  the  all-volunteer  Army:  a 
sense  that  the  Army  is  too  hyper  and  seeking  to  operate  in  an  error  free  en- 
viornment,  a  belief  that  there  is  too  much  diversion  from  regular  training 
to  civilian  education  and  personnel  problems,  a  feeling  that  there  is  over¬ 
direction  by  officers  in  the  work  setting  and  not  enough  in  the  barracks,  a 
view  that  the  military  justice  system  can  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
enforcer  of  discipline  rather  than  of  the  offender,  and  a  concern  that  the 
quality  of  clerks  is  deteriorating  (with  resultant  snafus  in  the  processing 
of  promotion  lists,  notifeations  of  transfers,  school  assignments,  and  equip¬ 
ment  requisitions).  Most  important,  there  is  the  real  concern  with  erosion 
of  service  entitlements.  Discussion  of  military  unions  with  career  sergeants 
reveals  a  curious  ambivalence,  .vhen  thinking  of  the  military  mission  and 
the  chain  of  command,  the  NCO  finds  the  notion  of  unions  abhorent.  But  when 
looking  at  diminishing  entitlements  and  a  perceived  Lack  of  societal  apprecia- 
tioB,  trade  unionism  becomes  a  more  congenial  option.  The  public  definition 
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of  tke  Military  ia  one  which  will  have  profound  consequences  on  the  career 
soldier 's  self-definition. 

Wa«CM  Soldiers.  While  standing  at  a  USAREUR  bus  stop  by  the  Heidelberg 
PX,  I  struck;  up  a  eeaversation  with  a  woman  Specialist  Four.  She  remarks, 
ia  passing,  that  she  is  proud,  unlike  many  of  the  men  in  her  company,  when 
the  Star-Soanrled  Banner  is  played  at  USAREUR  movie  theaters.  Obviously  bright, 
she  has  just  been  given  an  early  promotion  and  is  thinking  to  make  the  Army 
a  career.  A  young  soldier  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  pre-school  daughter 
also  arrive  to  wait  for  the  bus.  The  little  girl  eyes  the  woman  soldier  and 
says  to  her  parents  that  she  wants  to  join  the  Army  when  she  grows  up.  The 
father  retorts  in  earshot  of  all,''Oaly  funny  women  join  the  Army."  My  ac¬ 
quaintance  is  furious  but  pretends  not  to  hear.  Such  a  vignette  captures 
soao  of  the  perplexities  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  all-volunteer  Army. 

The  increasing  participation  of  women,  despite  some  resistance,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  all-volunteer  force.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  low  quality  of  many  male  volunteers,  however,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  acceptance  of  women  would  have  gone  as  far  as  it  has.  Womea  get  the 
same  pay  for  the  sane  rank.  They  are  trained  just  as  rigorously  as  the  men 
are.  They  are,  however,  excluded  from  the  Army's  purpose  for  being:  combat. 
This  means  they  cannot  advance  to  the  highest  ranks  and  that  they  are  sparse, 
even  at  comparatively  low  levels  of  command,  from  most  of  the  decision-making 
processes.  Nevertheless,  for  enlisted  women,  as  for  enlisted  men,  failure  to 
enter  command  positions  is  not  a  salient  issue. 


Still  the  clear  trend  is 
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toward  opoaing  up  more  aad  more  positions  for  women  soldiers.  In  December, 

1977i  y®^  another  barrier  fell  when  women  were  allowed  into  combat  brigade 
headquarters  and  firing  jobs  in  air  defense  units. ^  It  is  tacitly  acknow¬ 

ledged,  moreover,  that  in  the  event  "the  balloon  goes  up"  in  Western  Europe, 
women  soldiers  are  already  in  positions  where  they  w«ild  definitely  suffer 
casualties . 

Three  reasons  are  usually  given  to  explain  why  women  are  barred  from 
combat  units.  The  first  is  that  our  cultural  norms  will  not  accept  women 
dying  in  battle.  Leaving  aside  whether  or  not  a  dead  body  retains  any  gen¬ 
der  significance,  the  fact  is  that  we  have  already  crossed  that  line  in  our 
present  deployment  of  women  soldiers.  Second,  it  is  argued  that  women  do  not 
possess  the  physical  strength  required  for  the  heavy  labor  of  ground  combat. 

Yet  women  have  performed  gruelling  labor  on  many  occasions;  and  have  even  taken 
part  in  ground  combat  in  othor  times  and  places,  albeit  not  as  a  dommon  oc¬ 
currence.  That  many  soldiers  feel  women  skirt  full  responsibilities  and  that 
the  men  end  up  with  added  labor,  more  doubling  of  their  workloads,  and  late 
night  shifts,  may  speak  more  to  policy  and  desire  than  to  innate  capabilities. 
Third,  there  is  the  issue  of  eroticism  in  having  mixed  sexes  living  together 
in  close  circumstances.  That,  in  view  of  the  integration  that  has  taken  place 
elsewhere  in  the  Army,  should  not  be  an  insurmountable  problem.  We  also  have 
evidence  that  women  receive  good  marks  in  field  manuevers.^  (There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  the  underground  rumors  of  rapes  and  special  guard  details  for  women  in 


the  field.) 
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The  reel  reeson  why  women  are  excluded  frem  the  mainstream  of  the  Army 
is  simply  there  is  little  pressure  to  let  them  into  it  from  either  men  or 
vfSBsn.  Certainly  enlisted  women  are  not  clamoring  for  a  major  expansion  of 
their  numbers  into  the  combat  arms.  "They  also  serve,"  seems  to  be  their 
metto.  It  is  likely,  moreover,  that  the  ;recruiting  successes  in  attracting 
high  quality  women  into  the  all-volunteer  Army  would  be  reversed  if  combat 
assignments  were  given  females. 
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IV.  IS  A  REPRESENTATIVE  ENLISTED  FORCE  DESIRABLE? 

It  ia  no  longer  an  empirical  question  that  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the 
all-Tolunteer  Ar«y  are  much  less  represe^ntative  of  middle-class  youth  than 
the  peacetime  draft  Army.  It  ia,  however,  another  kind  of  question  whether 
this  is  good,  bad,  or  irrelevant. 

The  clearest  and  strongest  evidence  bearing  upon  the  effects  of  social 
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background  on  soldierly  performance  deal  with  enlisted  attrition.  One 
of  the  main  preaumptionf of  the  all-volunteer  force  was  that,  with  longer-term 
enlistments  and  professionally  committed  soldiers,  there  would  be  less  person¬ 
nel  turnover  than  in  a  military  system  which  was  heavily  dependent  upon  on 
draftees  and  draft-motivated  volunteers.  This  has  turned  out  not  to  be  the 
cane.  Personnel  tu.'nover  has  increased  at  such  a  pace  that  the  all-volunteer 
force  is  becoming  something  of  a  revolving  door  for  many  of  its  entrants. 

Five  years  after  the  end  of  conscription,  the  Army,  along  with  the  other  armed 
services,  is  confronting  an  unacceptably  high  rate  of  enlistees  —  four  out 
of  ten  —  who  do  not  complete  their  first  term  of  service. 

The  data  given  in  Table  10  present  attrition  rates  by  educational  and 
mental  aptitude  levels.  The  striking  finding  is  that  high  school  graduates 
are  almost  twice  ns  likely  than  high  school  dropouts  to  complete  their  en¬ 
listments.  Most  rovealing,  this  finding  is  virtually  unchanged  when  mental 
aptitude  is  hold  constant.  High  school  graduates  from  the  lower  aptitude 
levels  are  actually  much  more  likely  to  finish  their  tours  than  high  school 
dropouts  in  the  higher  aptitude  levels.  Supplementary  data  from  1972-7^  which 
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■•kc  black-wkite  breakdowas  indicate  that  overall  attrition  rates  between  the 
races  are  eoaparablCf  with  the  exception  that  blacks  in  the  lower  aptitude 
levels  do  better  than  their  white  ceunterparts.^^ 

[Table  10  About  HereJ 

Other  aeaeures  of  soldierly  performance,  such  as  enlisted  productivity 
and  low  disciplinary  actions,  show  precisely  the  same  correlates  as  found  for 
attrition  rates. High  school  graduates  significantly  outperform  high  school 
dropouts,  higher  mental  levels  do  better  than  lower  mental  levels,  but  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  much  more  powerful  predictor  than  mental  aptitude.  Possession  of 
a  high  school  diploma,  it  seems,  reflects  the  acquisition  of  social  traits 
(work  habits,  punctuality,  self-discipline )  which  make  for  a  mere  successful 
Army  experienee.  The  conclusion  is  inesacapable.  The  all-volunteer  Army 
,^ill  better  served  by  attrac^ng  more  high  school  graduates  or,  even  better, 
college  bound  youth,  't'hat  is,  a  more  representative  cross-section  of  American 
young  men. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  higher  the  quality,  the  bet- 
is  soldierly  performanee,  one  too  often  hears  the  statement  that  there 
are  many  manual  tasks  for  which  bright  soldiers  are  less  suited  than  the  not 
BO  bright.  Or  as  it  has  been  put  more  formally:  "Higher-mental  aptitude  indi¬ 
viduals  may  become  very  dissatisfied  in  [minimal  ability]  jobs  because  of 
laek  of  challeng# . This  assertion  has  a  surface  plausability  and  it  also 
ha*  the  added  attraction  of  making  a  virtue  out  of  a  necessity  in  the  all- 
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T«bl*  la#  AHMI  ATTRITION  RATES  BY  EDUCATIONAL  AND  MENTAL  I£VELS  (FY  197^+ 
•Klist««s  as  of  July,  1977)* 


Attrition 

3  aonths 

Parcant  By  Months 

12  months 

Aftar  Sarviea  Entry 

36  months 

Total 

10.7 

21.7 

39.8 

All  High  School  Graduatas 

7-3 

13.7 

26.7  " 

Maatal  Laval: 

I-IIIA 

5.9 

11.6 

24.1 

niB 

8.6 

15.5 

29.4 

IV 

9.7 

17.2 

29.8 

All  Han-High  School  Gbraduatas 

13-8 

28.6 

51.4*' 

Mamtal  Laval: 

I-llIA 

12.1 

26.2 

49.4 

IIIB 

14.2 

29.4 

52.6 

IV 

15.9 

31.3 

52.5 

Ssurss:  Dspartasat  af  Arsy  statistics. 


volunteer  force.  But  it  is  patently  contradicted  by  the  factn.  The  evidence 
is  unambiguous  that  on  measures  of  enlisted  productivity,  higher  educated 
and  higher  aptitude  soldiers  do  better  in  low  skill  jobs  as  well  as  in  high 
skill  jobs.^^  This  confirms  what  every  NCO  has  always  known. 

Most  of  the  heated  discussion  about  representat / veness  has  centered 
around  the  racial  content  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  Tliough  some  researchers 
studiously  avoid  the  obvious,  it  is  incontrovertible  that  there  has  been  a 
sharp  rise  in  black  participation  —  well  over  double  the  proportion  in  the 
general  population  —  in  the  Army's  enlisted  ranks.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
rise  in  black  content  reflects  both  the  large  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
blacks  eligible  for  military  service  (through  higher  educational  levels  and 
better  aptitude  scores),  and  the  unprecedently  high  unemployment  rates  among 
black  youth  in  the  1970s.  Nevertheless,  to  look  at  the  racial  composition 
of  the  Army  solely  in  terms  of  social  forces  impinging  upon  and  internal  to 
the  black  community  ought  not  foreclose  attention  on  the  participation 
or  lack  of  it  —  of  the  larger  white  middle-class  population.  To  what  degree 
the  changing  racial  composition  of  the  Army  also  reflects  white  reluctance 
to  join  a  truly  integrated  system  is  unknown.  V«'e  do  know,  however,  that 
changing  racial  patterns  in  urban  areas  result  almost  entirely  from  the 
preference  of  whites  to  live  in  segregated  neighborhoods.^ 

The  military  has  always  recruited  some  youth,  white  and  black,  who  had 
no  real  alternative  job.  prospects.  The  recently  advanced  view  that  the  armed 
forces  ought  be  an  outlet  for  otherwise  unemployed  youth,  while  seemingly 
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persuasive  in  the  short  term,  is  deceptive  on  several  grounds.  It  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  preponderance  of  minority  and  other  disadvamtaged  youth 
in  low  skill  enlisted  jobs  which  have  marginal,  if  any,  transferability  to 
civilian  employment.  We  are  also  confronted  with  the  understandable,  but 
still  disconcerting,  fact  that  blacks  are  virtually  identical  to  whites  to 
the  extent  they  downgrade  the  prestige  of  an  occupation  on  the  basis  of  the 
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percentage  of  blacks  in  that  occupation.  Moreover,  with  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  volunteers  --  black  or  white  —  failing  to  complete  their  enlist¬ 
ments,  the  all-volunteer  force  is  producing  large  numbers  of  what  are,  in 
effect,  two-time  losers.  Rather  than  regarding  the  military  ar  part  of  the 
marketplace  economy,  it  would  be  better  to  redistribute  less  advantaged  sol¬ 
diers  into  positions  requiring  extended  skill  training  with  attendant  longer= 
terra  commitments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  middle-class  youth  into  low 
skill  occupations  where  short  enlistments  are  most  practical.  The  military, 
however,  will  continue  to  draw  disproportionately  from  young  blacks  as  long 
as  they  are  victims  of  certain  structural  problems  in  the  national  economy 
—  apecifically ,  the  steady  flow  of  manufacutring  jobs  away  from  cities  where 
so  many  poor  blacks  are  trapped. 

The  rising  minority  content  in  the  Army  actually  masks  a  more  pervasive 
shift  in  the  social  class  bases  of  the  lower  enlisted  ranks,  a  shift  that 
became  apparent  in  the  combat  arras  over  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  v/ar,  and 
one  that  has  become  even  more  pronounced  in  the  all- volunteer  Army.  From  the 
1940s  through  the  mid-1960s,  the  military  served  as  a  bridging  enviornment 
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b.t...n  enterlne  low  st.tua  y.uth  and  eventual  »iddle-cl.sn  employent.  what- 
,r.r  eueceases  the  .ilitary  has  an  a  remedial  organization  for  deprived  youth 

were  largely  due  to  the  armed  forces  being  legitimated  on  other  than  welfare 
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grounds,  e.g.  national  defense,  citizenship  obligation,  even  manly  honor. 

I.  other  words,  those  very  conditions  peculiar  to  the  armed  forces  which  can 
eerve  to  res<Klaliz.  poverty  youth  away  from  a  dead-end  existence  depend 
directly  upon  the  military  not  being  defined  as  a  welfare  agency,  a  definition 
that  is  hard  to  escape  unless  enlisted  membership  is  representative  of  a 
eross-section  of  American  youth.  Present  trends  toward  labeling  the  Army  as 
a  laet  recourse  for  disadvantaged  youth  are  self-defeating  for  the  youth  in¬ 
volved  preoisely  be.ause  they  directly  counter  the  premise  that  military  par- 
ticipation  ie  one  of  broadly  based  national  service. 

The  distinctive  quality  of  the  enlisted  ranks  in  modern  times  has  been 
a  mixing  of  the  social  classes.  It  was  the  conjunction  of  both  authoritarian 
«.d  egalitarian  standards  that  produced  the  singmlar  character  of  the  enlisted 
experience.  It  was  an  experience  derived  from  a  social  organization  which 
underutilized  -  or.  if  one  prefer,  penalized  -  middle-class  individuals, 
while  simultaneously  allowing  persons  from  lower-class  background  to  par 
pate  with  minimal  acknowledgement  of  preexisting  social  and  educational  handi- 
eape.  Such  an  enforced  leveling  of  the  classes  had  nc  parallel  in  any  other 
exieting  institution  in  America,  society.  This  was  the  elemental  social 
fact  nnderlylng  enlisted  service.  This  is  the  state  of  affairs  which  has 
dieappeared  in  the  all-volunteer  Army. 
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An  organizational  comparison  may  be  instructive  at  this  point.  The 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  was  set  up  in  193^  during  the  Depression 
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to  recruit  unemployed  young  men  for  public  works.  Throughout  most  of  the 
1930s,  when  the  CCC  had  a  membership  somewhat  representative  of  a  cross-' ec- 
tioB  of  men,  it  received  enthusiastic  public  support  from  liberals  and  conser¬ 
vatives  alike,  aind  was  acknowledged  to  have  centributed  greatly  to  the  public 
benefit  and  to  the  individual  good  of  the  men  who  labored  in  its  civilian 
battalions.  Toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  however,  as  outside  employment 

opportunities  improved,  the  new  enrollees  were  "younger,  less  self-reliant, 
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and  more  prone  to  homesickness  or  discouragement."  Dishonorable  dismis¬ 
sals,  never  a  problem  before,  became  endemic;  crime  and  violence  in  the  camps 
iaereased;  and  local  communities,  formerly  supportive,  pressed  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  CCC  camps.  The  CCC  precedent,  while  not  a  direct  precedent  for 
the  all-volunteer  Army,  does  seem  to  have  some  transferable  lessons,  member¬ 
ship  representativeness  of  an  organization  (if  mass  based)  contributes  to 
internal  efficiency,  individual  growth,  and  public  esteem. 

Another  consequence  of  the  all-volunteer  force  speaks  to  ideological 
representativeness.  A  major  study  of  active-duty  servicemen  in  1973“75  con¬ 
cluded  that  while  there  is  no  single  "military  mind,"  there  is  a  consistent 
attitudinal  break  between  those  intending  to  make  the  military  a  career  and 
those  who  are  not.^^  Noncareer  military  personnel  are  very  much  like  their 
civilian  counterparts  in  attitudes  toward  civil-military  relations  and  the 
military  organization.  Career  military  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ide- 
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ologically  different  from  both  their  civilian  counterparts  and  from  noncareer 
military  men.  The  career  military  "were  telling  us  -  louder  and  clearer  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  hearing  —  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  present  level 
of  military  influence  and  preferred  a  good  deal  more."^^  The  study  concluded 
that  in  order  to  maintain  a  desirable  political  balance  within  the  all-volun¬ 
teer  force,  extreme  caution  was  in  order  on  proposals  to  increase  the  career 
share  of  the  active-duty  population.  Quite  the  contrary,  recruitment  ought 
be  directed  at  "in-and-outers , "  single  term  servicemen  who  would  represent 
a  broad  ideological  spectrum. 

One  of  the  unquantifiable  aspects  of  combat  performance  is  the  effect 
of  social  composition  on  combat  groups.  From  a  historical  standpoint,  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  military  participation  and  combat  risks  in  World  War 
II  were  more  equally  shared  by  American  men  than  in  either  the  wars  of  Korea 
or  Vietnam. (The  draft  per  se  is  thus  no  guarantee  that  military  partici¬ 
pation  will  insure  class  equity.)  In  point  of  fact,  soldiers  in  World  war 
II  reflected  a  higher  socio-economic  background  than  that  of  the  general 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  a  careful  study  of  Vietnam  War  casualties 
has  documented  that  low  social  class  (not  racel)  was  the  factor  most  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  higher  casualties  suffered  by  segments  of  American  society  in 
that  war.^^  It  is  informative  that  both  supporters  and  critics  of  the 
American  military  concur  that  at  least  some  of  the  deterioration,  of  American 
troop  behavior  in  the  Vietnam  War  was  due  to  the  accurate  perceptions  of 
lower-ranking  enlisted  men  that  the  sacrifices  of  war  were  not  being  equally 
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shared. 

In  the  post-Vietnam  context,  if  U.S.  forcer,  are  to  fulfill  their  function 
of  military  deterence,  representational  concerns  are  still  germane,  fhis  in 
not  to  argue  that  the  makeup  of  the  enlisted  ranks  be  perfectly  calibrated  to 
the  social  composition  of  the  larger  society,  but  it  is  to  ask  what  xind  of 
society  excuses  its  priTileged  from  serving  in  the  ranks  of  its  Army.  If 
participation  of  persons  coming  from  minority  or  blue-collar  background  in 
military  leadership  positions  is  used  as  a  measure  of  democratic  character, 
it  is  even  more  important  that  participation  of  more  advantaged  groups  in 
the  Army's  rank  and  file  also  be  a  measure  of  representationaJ  democracy. 
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V.  SERVING  IN  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  aLL-VOLUNTEER  aRMY 

The  time  is  ready  to  reassess  our  stock  of  knowledge  regarding  the  all- 
volunteer  Army.  Such  a  reassessment  must  be  based  on  clear  analysis  of  five 
years  of  experience  and  future  probabilities.  It  ought  not  be  constrained 
by  policy  alternatives  —  the  status  quo  versus  bringing  back  conscription 
—  which  dominate  debate  on  the  all-volunteer  force.  What  considerations 
must  be  raised  in  determining  who  should  serve  and  what  kind  ot  an  enlisted 
force  is  desirable?  What  are  the  relations  between  citizen  participation 
and  national  security?  Econometrically  based  analyses  tend  not  ask  these 
kind  of  questions,  but  we  must. 

Let  us  summarize  the  discussion  of  this  study  up  to  this  point.  The 
all-volunteer  Army  has  its  difficulties  but  it  is  working.  The  Recruiting 
Command  has  managed  an  accomplishment  of  immense  proportions.  In  compari¬ 
son  with  the  peacetime  draft,  however,  today's  Army  is  much  less  representa¬ 
tive  —  and  becoming  increasingly  so  —  of  American  youth.  Accompanying 
major  demographic  changes,  there  has  also  been  a  shift  away  from  organization¬ 
al  factors  conducive  to  an  institutional  framework  toward  one  more  resembling 
that  of  an  occupation.  A  more  representative  enlisted  force  will  have  bene¬ 
ficial  consequences  for  the  Army  in  terms  of  military  efficiency,  enlisted 
life  in  the  ranks,  and  civic  definition.  Most  troubling,  even  at  present 
levels  of  quality  and  numbers,  recruitment  will  become  progressively  more 
difficult  as  the  cohort  of  eligible  cnliestees  drops  rapidly  over  the  next 
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Present  and  anticipated  difficulties  to  recruit  an  al 1 -volunteer  Array 
have  led  to  renewed  talk  of  restoring  conscription.  This  possibility  is 
viewed  as  remote.  The  passions  and  injustices  of  the  Vietnam  years  lie  too 
close  to  the  surface.  It  is  indisputable  that  public  opinion  polls  show  an 
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overwhelming  support  for  the  all-volunteer  concept.  A  return  to  the  draft 
would  also  pose  anew  the  question  of  who  serves  when  not  all  serve.  Coer¬ 
cive  induction  might  well  result  in  troop  discipline  problems  exceeding  what 
the  Army  could  accomodate.  If  compulsion  is  used,  moreover,  many  will  attempt 
to  avoid  military  service,  which  will  bring  on  its  own  problems-  tbractical 
as  well  as  political  considerations  foreclose  the  draft  as  a  real  alternative 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Granting  conscription  is  not  feasable,  what  about  management  steps  that 
could  be  taken  to  improve  manpower  utilization  within  the  all-volunteer 
framework?  Here  we  run  into  the  difficulty  that  most  proposals  in  this  vein 
__  ^  kind  of  sub-optimal  approach  —  do  not  address  the  core  issue:  getting 
young  men  into  the  ground  combat  arms.  Neither  lowering  physical  standards 
for  men,  nor  increasing  the  number  of  women  t'uit  the  imperatives  of  the 
combat  arms.  Similarly,  greater  reliance  on  civilian  personnel  does  not  speak 
as  to  who  serves  in  the  infantry.  That  increasing  the  proportion  of  women, 
civilians,  or  less  physically  qualified  men  in  technical  support  units  will 
result  in  releasing  more  soldiers  for  assignment  into  the  combat  arms  is 
questionable  in  the  long  term.  What  would  probably  happen  is  that  the  all= 
volunteer  Army  will  experience  even  greater  recruitment  and  attrition  problems 
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amoag  its  male  soldiers  than  presently. 

Large  raises  in  military  pay  were  the  principal  rationale  of  the  Gates 
Cownissioa  to  induce  person;;  to  join  the  all-volunteer  force.  This  has  turneu 
out  to  be  a  double-edged  sword,  however-  Youth  surveys  show  that  high  pay 
motivates  less  qualified  youth  (e.g.  high  school  dropouts,  those  with  poor 
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grades)  to  join,  while  having  a  negligible  effect  on  more  qualified  youth. 

Better  qualified  youth,  in  fact,  have  a  higher  estimate  of  military  compensa¬ 
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tion  than  do  lesser  qualified  youth.  To  use  salairy  incentives  as  the 
primary  motivating  force  to  join  and  remain  in  the  military  can  also  lead 
inadvertently  to  grave  morale  problems.  If  future  military  pay  raises  were 
to  lag  behind  civilian  scales,  as  seems  likely,  the  present  grumbling  through¬ 
out  the  ranks  now  limited  to  perceived  erosion  of  benefits  would  then  become 
a  rumbling  chorus  of  complaint. 

The  central  issue  remains:  is  there  a  way  without  direct  compulsion  or 
excessive  salaries  by  which  a  large  and  representative  cross-section  of  young 
men  can  be  attracted  into  the  combat  armsV  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 

we  obtain  the  analog  of  the  peacetime  draftee  in  the  all— volun leer  frame¬ 
work?  I  believe  there  is.  Two  proposals  are  presented  for  consideration: 
one  moderate,  the  other  more  far  reaching. 

The  first  proposal  is  a  two-year  enlistment  option  (the  term  of  the 
draftee)  to  be  restricted  to  the  combat  arms  (and  perhaps  labor  intensive 
fields)  and  be  oriented  toward  an  overseas  tour.  The  quid  pro  quo  for  such 
assignment  would  be  past-service  educational  benefits  along  the  lines  of  the 
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G.I.  Bill  of  World  War  II.  A  college-education-in-exchange-for-two-years-in::: 
the-combat-arns  formula  would  be  the  means  to  attract  highly  qualified  sol¬ 
diers  who  can  learn  quicklyi  serve  effectively  for  a  full  tour,  and  then  be 
replaced  by  similarly  qualified  recruits.  The  added  costs  of  generous 
post-service  educational  benefits  would  be  partly  balanced  by  budgetary  savingr; 
in  reduced  recruiting  outlays,  less  attrition,  less  time  diverted  from  military 
training,  and,  most  likely,  fewer  dependents  of  lower  ranking  soldiers.  Such 
educational  benefits  would  be  limited  solely  to  those  serving  in  the  combat 
arms,  about  a  quarter  of  all  enl listed  personnel  in  the  Army.  (Corresponding 
formulas  could  bo  worked  out  for  the  other  services. ) 

Arguments  that  enlisted  occupations  in  the  modern  Army  demand  long  terms 

because  of  time  invested  in  skill  training  do  not  stand  up  io  scrutiny. 

Close  to  half  of  all  lower-ranking  enlisted  jobs  do  not  require  more  than  a 
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couple  of  months  of  advanced  training  beyond  basic.  Moreover,  because  there 
would  be  no  presumption  of  acquiring  civilian  skills  in  the  military,  the 
terms  of  such  short-terra  service  would  be  unambiguous,  thus  alleviating  a 
major  source  of  enlisted  discontent  in  the  all-volunteer  Army. 

To  go  a  step  farther,  the  military  could  set  up  a  two-track  personnel 
system  recognizing  a  distinction  between  a  citizen  soldier  and  a  career  sol¬ 
dier  ("soldier"  is  used  here  inclusively  for  airmen,  sailors,  and  marines, 
as  well).  The  career  soldier  would  be  assigned  and  compensated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  prevailing  system.  The  citizen  soldier,  however,  would  serve  a 
two-year  term  in  the  combat  arras  or  labor  intensive  occupations  with  low 
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active-duty  salary,  few  if  any  entitlements,  but  with  deferred  compensation 
in  the  form  of  post-service  educational  benefits.  Such  educational  benefits 
could  be  tied  to  military  obligations  following  active  duty  aiid  thus  bolster 

our  sagging  reserve  forces.  There  is  some  evidence  that  many  highJy  qualifed 
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youth  would  choose  a  short  term  in  the  military  under  such  conditions. 

The  second  and  broader  proposal  assumes  the  definition  of  military  ser-^ 
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vice  needs  overhauling  as  badly  as  the  machinery  of  selection.  r^ow  is  the 
time  to  consider  a  voluntary  national  service  program  in  which  military 
duty  is  one  of  several  options  —  which  would  be  a  prerequisite  for  future 
federal  employment.  For  purposes  of  discussion,  a  two-year  nationa.!  ser¬ 
vice  program  aimed  at  youth  —  male  and  female  —  is  proposed,  ouch  service 
would  be  eiqiected  to  take  place  between  school  and  job,  or  between  school 
and  college,  or  between  college  and  professional  training.  National  service 
would  be  compensated  for  at  levels  comparable  to  that  given  draftees  in  the 
pre-Vietnam  era.  That  is,  subsistinence  plus  a  little  spending  money.  It 
would  be  directed  towapd  tasks  which  intrinsically  are  unamenable  to  sheer 
monetary  incentives,  as  diverse  as  caring  for  the  aged,  infirm,  ai::d  mentally 
feeble,  performing  conservation  work,  as  well  as  serving  in  the  combat  arms 
of  the  armed  forces.  It  would  certainly  be  to  the  advantage  of  society  to 
have  such  tasks  performed  by  low  paid  but  motivated  youth.  But  at  the  same 
time  such  tasks  need  not  be  considered  a  lifetime  vocation.  In  fact,  for 
many  in  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties  a  diversion  from  the  v;orld  of 
school  or  work  would  be  tolerable  and  perhaps  even  welcome. 
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Certainly  a  national  service  plan  would  cause  a  readjustment  of  national 
priorities.  Much  discussion  is  needed  on  the  manner  in  which  the  implementa¬ 
tion  and  details  of  such  a  program  could  be  worked  out.  But  the  core  of  the 
proposal  is  that  there  ought  be  some  linkage  between,  on  the  one  hand,  nati¬ 
onal  service,  and,  on  the  other,  future  eligibility  for  government  employment. 
There  will  be  a  reliance  on  neither  compulsion  nor  altruism.  Such  a  program 
has  many  positive  implications.  It  would  avoid  the  "stick"  of  coercion,  but 
still  appeal  to  a  large  constituency  because  of  the  "carrot"  of  possible 
employment  in  the  governmental  sector.  It  would  meet  pressing  national 
needs  in  both  the  civilian  and  military  spheres-  It  would  be  philosophical¬ 
ly  defensible  by  connecting  future  employment  by  the  taxpayer  to  prior  com¬ 
mitment  to  national  service.  It  would  make  public  service  an  essential  part 
of  growing  up  in- America.  Most  important,  it  would  clarify  the  military 
role  by  emphasizing  the  larger  calling  of  national  service. 

In  a  democratic  society  quality  of  life  as  well  as  life  or  death  deci¬ 
sions  are  topics  for  the  broadest  public  discussion  and  debate  evolved 
through  opposing  views.  Opinion  polls,  although  fraught  with  interpretive 
ambiguities,  do  offer  some  reading  on  public  attitudes.  Clearly  a  large 
majority  of  Americans  support  a  mas,  ive  defense  establishment  while  opposing 
a  return  to  military  conscription.  Yet  these  same  polls  show  two  out  of  three 
Americans  favor  a  year  of  compulsory  national  service  for  males;  40  percent 
favor  such  a  program  for  women.  Even  among  young  men  aged  l8  to  24,  almost 
half  support  the  idea  and  43  percent  would  choose  military  rather  than 
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civilian  service. It  may  be  that  we  are  coming  to  a  realization  that  many 
of  the  things  we  need  as  a  nation  we  can  never  afford  to  biiy.  If  we  are  to 

have  them,  we  must  give  them  to  ourselves. 

The  debate  about  the  all-volunteer  Army  is  a  continuation  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  surrounded  the  end  of  the  draft.  The  primacy  of  democratic 
politics  does  not  only  mean  the  tasks  of  the  armed  forces  are  defined  by 
elected  leaders,  but  it  also  demands  an  appropriate  public  forum  concerning 
the  positioning  of  the  military  in  its  historical,  social,  and  moral  context 
The  all-volunteer  Army  has  been  presented  as  either  a  failure  or  a  success. 
Events  unfolding  today  indicate  plainly  that  it  is  neither. 
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